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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN THE HOUSE TOGETHER, 


T was a curious position, that of some of the present inmates of 
Dallory Hall. Sir Nash Bohun, who went down to accompany 
Arthur more than anything else, and who had not intended to remain 
above a day or two, stayed on. The quiet life after the bustle of Lon- 
don was grateful to him ; the sweet country air really seemed to possess 
some of the salubrious properties Madam had ascribed to it. He liked 
to sit amidst Mr. North’s flower-beds—that is to say, where the flowers 
had been ; for it was getting too near winter for many to be seen now, 
He liked to watch the falling of the leaves from the dying trees; dying 
until the early spring should come round and renew their vitality. Sir 
Nash was about to go abroad a long long way when that genial spring- 
time should set in and try the effect of some medicinal waters, that bear 
the reputation of renewing failing strength. Until then, he was grateful 
for any change, any society that served to pass the time. 
Sir Nash had been as much struck with the exceeding beauty of 
Ellen Adair as strangers mostly were. That she was a very sweet girl, 
one of those who seem made to be specially loved, he could but see, 
In the bustle of their first arrival, he had not noticed her: there were 
So many besides her to be. greeted; and Miss Dallory amidst them, 
whose appearance was entirely unexpected and consequently a surprise, 
Not until they were assembling for dinner, did Sir Nash observe her, 
His eyes suddenly rested on a most beautiful girl in a simple black- 
silk evening dress, its low body and sleeves edged with white tulle, and 
a black necklace on her pretty neck. He was wondering who she was, 
when he heard Richard North speak of her as Ellen Adair, Sir Nash 
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drew Arthur Bohun to the far end of the drawing-room, ostensibly to 
look at one of Turner’s pictures. 

“ Arthur, who zs she? It cannot be As daughter! Adair’s?” 

“Yes, sir, it is.” 

“ Mercy be good to her !” cried Sir Nash in his compassionate dismay. 
“What an awful calamity! She looks entirely charming in herself; fit 
to mate with a prince of the blood-royal.” 

“ And she is so.” 

“To have been born to a blighted name; an inheritance of igno- 
miny!” continued Sir Nash. “ Poor thing; poor thing! Does she 
know about it ?” 

“No, I am sure she does not,” replied Arthur warmly, his tone one 
of intense pain. “She believes her father to be as honourable and 
good as you are.” 

For the very fact of Ellen’s having put out her hand to him in the 
hall with that bright and confiding smile, had convinced Arthur Bohun 
that at present she knew nothing. 

It made his own position all the worse: for, to her, his behaviour 
must appear simply infamous. Yet, how tell her ?—what excuse make? 
Here they were, located in the same house ; and yet they could only be 
to each other as formal strangers. An explanation was due to Ellen 
Adair ; but from the very nature of the subject, he could not give it. 
If he had possessed the slightest notion that she was putting it down 
to a wrong cause—to an engagement with Miss Dallory—he would at 
least have set that right. But who was likely to tell him? No one. 
Madam and Matilda, be you very sure, would not : still less Ellen her- 
self. And so the complication would, and must, go on ; just as unhappy 
complications do sometimes go on. But there is this much to be said 
—that the setting straight the only point that might have been set 
straight, would not have made any difference to the breach between the 
two who had been hopelessly separated. 

And Sir Nash Bohun never once brought himself to enter on any sort 
of intercourse with Ellen Adair. He would not have chosen, had he 
‘known it before-hand, to take up his sojourn under the same roof with 
one whose father had played so fatal a part with his long-ago-dead 
brother: it had been contrived by circumstances. In herself the young 
lady was so unobjectionable—nay, so deserving of respect and homage 
—that Sir Nash was won out of his projected coldness ; and he would 
smile pleasantly upon her when paying the slight, unavoidable courte- 
sies of every-day life. But he never lingered near her, he never entered 
on prolonged conversation : a bow or two, and good morning and good 
night, comprised their acquaintanceship. He got to pity her ; almost 
to love her; and he relieved his feelings at least once a day in private 
by sending sundry unorthodox epithets after the man, William Adair, 
for blighting the name held by this fair and sweet young lady. 
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It was not a very sociable party, take it on the whole. Sir Nash had 
a sitting-room assigned him, and stayed much in it: his grief for his 
son was not over, and perhaps never would be. Mr. North was often 
shut up in his parlour, or walking with bent head amid the garden paths. 
Madam kept greatly aloof, nobody knew where; Matilda was buried 
in her novels, French and English, or chattering somewhere above to 
Madam’s French maid. Richard was at the works all day. Ellen 
Adair, feeling herself a kind of interloper, stayed in her chamber, or 
went to remote parts of the garden and sat there in solitude. As to 
Arthur Bohun, he was an invalid still, weak and ill, and would often not 
be seen until luncheon or dinner time. There was a general meeting at 
meals, and a sociable evening after it. 

Madam had not allowed matters to take their course without a 
prompting word from herself. On the day after Sir Nash and Arthur 
arrived, she came, all smiles and suavity, knocking at the door of 
Ellen’schamber. She found that young lady weeping bitter tears—who 
stammered out, as she wiped them away and strove for composure, 
some excuse about feeling so greatly the sudden death of Mrs. Cumber- 
land. Madam was gracious, considerate ; as she could be when she 
pleased: she poured some scent on her own white handkerchief, and 
held it to Miss Adair’s nose. Ellen thanked her, and gave it back 
again, and smoothed her hair back with her hand, and dried her tears, 
and rose up out of the emotion as a thing of the past. 

“T am sorry it should have happened that Sir Nash chose this time 
to come,” spoke Madam ; “ you might just now have preferred to be 
alone with us. Captain Bohun is still so very unwell that Sir Nash 
says he could but bring him.” 

“Yes,” mechanically replied Ellen, really not knowing what part it 
was she assented to. 

“‘ And Arthur——of course he was anxious to come ; he knew Mary 
Dallory would’ be back,” went on Madam with candour, like a woman 
without guile. ‘We are all delighted at the prospect of his marrying 
her. Before he was heir to the baronetcy it of course did not so much 
matter how he married, provided it were a gentlewoman of family fit to 
consort with the Bohuns. But now that he has come into the succes- 
sion through poor James’s death, things have changed. Did you know 
that Sir Nash has cut off the entail ?” abruptly broke off Madam. 

Ellen thought she did. The fact was, Arthur had told Mrs. Cum- 
berland of it at Eastsea: but Ellen did not understand much about 
entails, so the matter had passed from her mind. 

“ The cutting off the entail has placed Arthur entirely in his uncle’s 
hands,” continued Madam. “If Arthur were to offend him, Sir Nash 
might not leave him a ten-shilling piece. It is fortunate for all of us 
that Mary Dallory is so charming: Sir Nash is almost as fond of her 
as is Arthur. And she is a great heiress, you know: she must have at 
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the very least three or four thousand a year. Some people say it’s 
more ; the minority of the Dallory children was so long.” 

“Tt is a great deal,” murmured Ellen. 

“Yes, But it will be very acceptable. I’m sure, by the way affairs 
seem to be going on with Mr. North and Richard, it looks as though 
Arthur would have us all on his hands. It has been a great happiness 
to us, his choosing Miss Dallory for his wife. I don’t believe he thought 
much of her before his illness. She was staying with us in town during 
that time, and so—and so the love grew, and Arthur made up his mind. 
He had the good sense to see the responsibility that James Bohun’s 
death left on him, to make a suitable and proper choice.” © 

Ellen had learnt a lesson lately in self-control, and maintained her 
calmness now. She did not know Madam (except by reputation) quite 
as well as some people did, and was taken-in to believe she spoke im all 
sincerity. One thing she could not decide—whether Madam had 

known of the projected marriage at Eastsea, or not. She felt inclined 
to fancy that she had not, and Ellen hoped it with all her whole heart. 
Madam lingered on yet to say a few more words. She drew an affect- 
ing picture of the solace, the joy, the consolation this projected union 
of her son with Mary Dallory brought to her, his mother; and—as if 
she were addressing an imaginary audience in the ceiling—turned up 
her eyes and clasped her hands, and declared she must put it to the 
honour and good feeling of the world in general never to attempt any- 
thing by word or deed, that might tend to mar this blessed state of 
things. With that she kissed Ellen Adair, and said, now that she had 
apologised for their not being quite alone at the Hall and explained 
how it happened that Sir Nash came, she would leave her to dress. 

As the days went on, something happened to intensify the state of 
affairs—or, at least, to strengthen Ellen’s view of them—Mary Dallory 
came on a visit to the Hall. Her brother Francis went away from home 
to join a shooting party, and Madam seized upon the occasion to invite 
his sister. She came, seemingly nothing loth ; and with her a great 
trunkful of paraphernalia. Matilda North had once said, when calling 
Mary Dallory a flirt, that she’d come fast enough to the Hall when 
Richard and Arthur were there. Any way, she came now. After this, 
Arthur Bohun would be more down stairs than he was before ; and he 
and she would be often together in the grounds; sitting on benches 
under the evergreens or strolling along the walks side by side. Some- 
times Arthur would take her arm with an invalid’s privilege ; his limp 
at the present time was more perceptible than it ever had been: and 
sometimes she would take his. They seemed to be always talking, 
always talking, their heads close together, after the manner of those who 
hold confidential intercourse. Ellen Adair would watch them through 
this window, through that window, and press her trembling fingers on 

‘her aching heart. She saw it all: or thought she did. Arthur Bohun 
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had found that his future prospects in life, his heirship in fact, depended 
upon his wedding Miss Dallory, or some one equally eligible ; and so 
he had resolved to forget the sweet romance of the past, and embrace 
reality. 

She thought he might have spoken to her. So much was certainly 
due to her; to her who had all but been made his wife. His present 
treatment of her was simply despicable ; next.door to wicked. Better 
that he had explained only as Madam did: what was there to hinder 
his telling her the truth? He might have said to her, ever so briefly : 
“Such and such things have arisen, and my former plans are frustrated, 
and I cannot help myself.” But no; all he did was to avoid her: he 
never sought to touch her hand ; his eyes never met hers if he could 
guard against it. It was exactly as though he had grown to despise 
her, and sought to show it. adhe? When Ellen’s fears suggested 
the question—and it was in her mind pretty often now—she would turn 
sick with despair, and wish to die. 

The truth was this. Arthur Bohun’s fears Jest he should betray his 
still ardent love, caused him to be more studiously cold to Ellen than 
he need have been. A strange yearning would come over him to clasp 
her to his heart and sob out his grief and tenderness: and the very 
fear lest he might really do this some day, lest passion and nature 
should become too strong for prudence and conventionality, made him 
shun her and seem to behave, as Ellen thought it, despicably. He 
knew it himself; he called himself far more despicable than Ellen - 
could call him; a coward, a knave, a miserably-dishonoured man. 
And so, that’s the way things went on at Dallory Hall; and were likely 
to go on. 

One afternoon, a few days after Mrs. Cumberland was interred, Ellen 
went out to see her grave. Madam, Miss Dallory, Matilda, and Sir 
Nash had gone out driving: Arthur had been away somewhere since 
the morning, Mr. North was over the celery bed with his head gardener. 
There was only Ellen: she was alone and lonely, and she put her 
black things on and walked through Dallory to the churchyard. It 
happened that she met three or four people she knew ; and she stayed 
to talk with them. Mrs. Gass was one; the widow of Henry Hepburn 
was another. But she got on at last, feeling a little shy at being seen 
abroad alone: in walking so far as Dallory Mrs. Cumberland had 
always caused a servant to attend her. 

The grave had been made not far from Bessy Rane’s. Ellen had no 
difficulty in distinguishing the one from the other, though as yet there 
was not a stone to mark either. Mrs. Cumberland’s was near that of 
the late Thomas Gass: Bessy’s was close to Edmund North’s. A great 
winter tree, an evergreen, overshadowed this corner of the churchyard, 
and she sat down on the bench that went round its trunk. Bessy’s 
grave was almost at her feet ; two yards, or so, away. 
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She leaned her face on her hand, and was still. The past, the pre- 
sent, the future ; Mrs. Cumberland, Bessy Rane, Edmund North ; her 
own bitter trouble, and other things—all seemed to be struggling to- 
gether tumultuously in her brain. But, as she sat on, the tumult 
cleared itself a little, and she lost herself in imaginative thoughts of that 
heaven where pain and care shall be no more. Could they see her? 
Could Mrs. Cumberland look down and see her, Ellen Adair, sitting 
there in her sorrow? A fanciful idea came to her that perhaps the 
dead were the guardian angels appointed to watch the living : to be “ in 
charge over them to keep them in all their ways.” If so, why then 
who was watching 4er ?—it must be her own mother, Mary Adair. 
Could these guardian angels pray for them ?—intercede with the mighty 
God aiid the Saviour that their sins here might be blotted out? How 
long Ellen gave to these thoughts she never knew ; but she wound up 
with crying softly to herself, and she wondered how long it would be 
before she joined them all in heaven. 

Somebody, approathing from the back of the tree, came round with 
a slow step and sat down on the bench. It was a gentleman in black, 
she could see that much, though he was nearly on the other side of the 
tree’s trunk, and so had his back to her. Ellen found she had not been 
observed, and prepared to leave. It had grown dusk in the twilight 
of the dull evening. As she stooped to pick up her handkerchief, 
which had fallen, the gentleman turned and saw her. Saw as well the 
tears on her face. It was Captain Bohun. 

He got up quicker than he had sat down, intending no doubt to move 
away. But in his haste he dropped his stick—a great thick stick that he 
used for support in walking since his illness—and it fell across Ellen’s 
feet. She stooped in some confused impulse to pick it up, and so did he. 

“Thank you—I beg your pardon,” he said, with an air of self-humi- 
liation so great that it might have wrung a tender heart to see. And 
then he felt that he could not for very shame go off without some 
notice, as he had been thinking to do. Though why he stayed to 
speak and what he said, it might have puzzled him at the moment to 
tell. Instinct, more than reason, prompted the words. 

‘She was taken off very suddenly.” 

Standing close, though he was, to Bessy’s grave, Ellen thought he 
looked across at Mrs. Cumberland’s. And the latter had been latest in 
her thoughts. 

“Yes. I feared we should not get her home. And I feel sure that 
the journey was fatal to her: that, if she had remained still, she would 
not have died quite so soon.” 

“Tt was of Bessy I spoke.” 

“‘ Oh——I thought you meant Mrs. Cumberland. Mrs. Cumberland’s 
death has made so much difference to me, that——-that——-I suppose 
my mind runs on her. This is the first time I have been here.” 
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Both of them were agitated to pain: both could fain have pressed 
their hearts tightly to still the frightful beating there. 

“Ellen, I should like to say a word to you,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
turning his face to her for a moment, and then turning it aside again. 
“T am aware that nothing can excuse the deep shame of my conduct 
_ in not having attempted any explanation. To you I cannot attemptit. 

I should have given it to Mrs. Cumberland if she had not died.” 

Ellen made no answer. Her handkerchief lay in her hand, and she 
looked down upon it. 

“The subject was so intensely painful and—and awkward—that at 
first I did not think I could have mentioned it even to Mrs. Cumber- 
land. Then came my illness. After that, while I lay day after day, 
left to my own reflections, things began to present themselves to me in 
rather a different light ; and I saw that to maintain my silence would 
be the most wretched shame of all. I resolved to disclose everything 
to Mrs. Cumberland : and leave her to repeat it to you if she thought 
fit—at least, as much of it as would give you the clue to the cause of 
my strange and apparently unjustifiable conduct.” 

Ellen’s fingers were pulling at the hem of her handkerchief, this way 
and that. She did not speak. 

“Mrs. Cumberland’s death, I say, prevented this,” continued Captain 
Bohun, who had gathered somewhat of courage now the matter was 
opened, and stood fully turned to her, leaning both hands on his stick : 
“and I have felt since in a frightful dilemma, from which I see no 
escape. To you I cannot enter on an explanation: nor yet am I able 
‘to tell you why I cannot. The subject is altogether so very pain- 
ful——” 

Ellen lifted her head suddenly to speak. Every drop of blood had 
deserted her face, leaving it of an ashy whiteness. The movement 
caused him to pause. 

“T know what it is,” she managed to say from between her white and 
trembling lips. 

“'You—know it?” 

“Yes, All.” 

Alas for the misapprehensions of this world! He was thinking only 
of the strange disclosure made to him concerning Mr. Adair; she only 
of his engagement to Miss Dallory. At her avowal all kinds of 
thoughts came surging through his brain. All! She knew it a// 

“Have you known it long ?” he questioned in a low tone. 

“The time may be counted by days.” 

He jumped to the conclusion that Mrs. Cumberland had disclosed 
it to her on her death-bed. And Ellen’s knowledge of it bettered his 
position just a little. But, looking at her, at her pale sweet face and 
down-cast eyes, at the anguish pervading every line of her countenance, 
and which she could not hide, Arthur Bohun’s heart was filled to over- 
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flowing with a strange pity, that seemed to wring it to breaking. He 
drew nearer to her. 

“‘ Thank God that you understand, Ellen—that at least you do not 
think me the shameless scoundrel I must otherwise have appeared,” he 
whispered, his voice trembling with its deep emotion. “TI cannot help 
myself: you must see that I cannot, as you knowall. The blow nearly 
killed me. My fate—our fate, if I may dare still so far to couple your 
name with mine—is a very bitter one.” 

Ellen had begun to shiver inwardly. Something in his words grated 
terribly on her ear: and pride enabled her to keep down outward 
emotion. 

“You left the ring and licence with me,” she abruptly said, in per- 
haps an access of bitterness of temper. ‘‘ What am I to do with them?” 

“ Burn them ; destroy them,” he fiercely replied. ‘“ They are worth- 
less to us now.” 

- But he so spoke only in his anguish. Ellen interpreted it differently. 

“God help us both, Ellen! A cruel, wicked fate has parted us for 
this world: but we may be permitted to be together in the next. It is 
all my hope now.” 

Should she be able to keep down the emotion and the bitter grief? 
It was shaking and trying her. 

“Heaven bless you and take care of you, Ellen! Our paths in 
life must lie apart, but I pray always that yours may be a happy 
one.” 

Without further word, without touching her hand, thus he went. 
Limping on to the broad path, and thence down it towards the gate of 
the churchyard. 

There are moments into which a whole life-time of agony seems to be 
compressed. Such a one was this for Ellen Adair. Dusk was coming 
on now rapidly, but she sat on, her head bent low on her hands. They 
were, then, separated for ever; there was no further hope for her !—he 
himself had confirmed it. She wondered whether the pain would kill 
her ; whether she should be able to battle with it, or must die of the 
humiliation it brought. The pain and the humiliation were strong and 
sharp now ; now as she sat. By-and-by there stole again into her mind 
those thoughts which Captain Bohun’s appearance had interrupted— 
the heavenly place of rest to which Bessy and Mrs. Cumberland had 
passed. Insensibly it soothed her: and imagination went roving away 
unchecked. She seemed to see the white robes of the Redeemed : she 
saw the golden harps in their hands, and the soft sweet light around 
them, and the love and peace. The thoughts served to show her how 
poor and worthless, as compared with the joys of that Better Land, 
were the trials and pains of this world: how short a moment, even at 
the longest, they had to be endured ; how quickly and surely all here 
must pass away! Yes, she might endure with patience for the time! 
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And when she lifted her head, it was to break into a flood of violent 
and yet soothing tears, that she could not have shed before. 

“Father in Heaven, Thou seest all my trouble and my agony. I 
have no one in the world to turn to for shelter—and the blast is strong. 
Vouchsafe to guide and cover me!” 

But it was close upon night. With a wet handkerchief and eyes still 
streaming, she rose to make her way out of the churchyard. In a 
sheltered nook that she passed, sat a man: and Ellen started a little, 
and quickened her pace. It was Captain Bohun. Instead of going 
away, he had turned back to wait. She understood it at once: at that 
hour he would not leave her alone in the grave-yard. He wished to be 
chivalrous to her still, for all his bare-faced faithlessness. In the very 
teeth of his avowed desertion of her, his words and manner had proved 
that he loved her yet. Loved Aer, and not another. It brought its 
own comfort to Ellen Adair. Of course it ought not, but it did: for the 
human heart at best is frail and faulty. 

Captain Bohun followed her out of the churchyard, and kept her in 
sight all the way home, every fibre of feeling he possessed aching for 
her. He had seen the signs and traces of her fit of weeping; he knew 
what must be the amount of her anguish. He might have been ready 
to shoot himself could it have restored peace to her; he felt that he 
should very much like to shoot Mr. Adair, whose bad deeds had en- 
tailed this misery upon them. 

At the Hall.gates he was overtaken by Richard, striding home in 
haste to dinner. Richard, passing his arm through Arthur’s, began 
telling him that he feared he was going to have some sharpish trouble 
with his ex-workmen. 

And as they, the once fond lovers, sat together afterwards at table, 
and in the lighted drawing-room, Arthur as far from her, according to 
custom, as he could get, none present suspected, or could suspect, the 
scene that had taken place in the churchyard. Ellen Adair’s eyes 
looked heavy ; but that was nothing unusual now. It was known that 
she grieved for Mrs. Cumberland. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
JELLY’S TWO EVENING VISITS. 


JELLY—to whom we are obliged to refer rather frequently, as she holds 
some important threads of the story in her hands—found times went 
very hard with her. A death within the house in addition to the death 
close without it, were almost more than Jelly could well do with in her 
present state of mind. ‘The very peculiar and startling circumstances 
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that had characterized Mrs. Rane’s demise did not attend Mrs. Cum- 
berland’s: but it had been very sudden at last, and Jelly was sin- 
cerély attached to her mistress. 

Dr. Rane was left sole executor to his mother’s will. It was a very 
simple one: she bequeathed him all she had. That was not much: 
for a portion of her income died with her. He found that he had two 
hundred a year—as he had known all along he should have—and her 
household furniture. Of ready money there was little. When he 
should have discharged trifling claims and paid the funeral expenses, 
some twenty or thirty pounds would remain over, and that was all. 

Dr. Rane acted promptly. He discharged two of the servants, Ann 
and Dinah, retaining Jelly for the present to look after the house. He 
wished, if he could, to get the furniture taken-to with the house, for he 
knew how ruinous in general is a sale to the pocket ; so he advertised 
it in the local papers. He had been advertising his practice—I think 
this has been said previously—but nothing satisfactory had come of it. 
Inquiries had been made, but they all dropped through. Perhaps Dr. 
Rane was too honest to say his practice was worth much, or to conceal 
the fact that Mr. Seeley had the best of it in Dallory. Neither was the 
tontine money as yet paid over; and, putting out of consideration all 
other business, the doctor must have waited for that. 

Now, of all things that could have happened, Jelly most disliked and 
dreaded the being left to herself in the house. From having been as 
physically bold as a woman can be, she had latterly become very 
timid. She started at her own shadow; she would not for the world 
have gone alone at night into the room where Mrs. Cumberland died. A 
shivering kind of fear lay on her constantly. Having seen one ghost, 
Jelly could not feel sure that she should not see two. Some people 
hold a theory that there is given to a very few persons in this world— 
and not to others—the faculty, or gift, or whatever you may please to 
call it, of discerning supernatural sights and things pertaining to the 
other world. Jelly had heard this: and she took up the notion that for 
some wise purpose she had been suddenly endowed with it. To stay in 
the house alone was more than her brain would bear; and she seized 
upon Ketlar’s eldest girl, a starved damsel of thirteen, called at home 
“‘ Riah,” to come and be with her. As it was a mouth less to feed, and 
they had tried to get Riah a place in vain—for the failure of trade 
affected all classes, and less servants seemed to be wanted everywhere— 
Ketlar and his wife were very glad to let her go. 

How do rumours get about? Can anybody tell? How did a certain 
rumour get about and begin to be whispered in Dallory? Certainly no 
one there could have told. Jelly could have been upon her Bible oath 
if necessary (or thought she could) that she had not sent it floating. It 
was a very ugly one, whoever had done it. 

Late one afternoon Jelly received a call from Mrs. Gass’s smart 
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housemaid. The girl brought a message from her mistress : Mrs. Gass 
wanted very particularly to see Jelly, and had sent to say that Jelly was 
to go there as soon as she could. Jelly made no sort of objection. She 
had been confined to the house much more closely of late than she 
approved of: partly because Dr. Rane had charged her to be in the 
way in case people called to look over it ; partly because she had found 
out that Miss Riah had a tendency to walk off, herself, if she could get 
Jelly’s back turned. 

“Now mind you sit still in the kitchen and attend to the fire and 
listen to the door; and perhaps I’ll bring you home a pair of strings 
for that bonnet of yourn,” said Jelly to the girl when she was ready to 
start. “The doctor will be in by-and-by, so don’t you attempt to get 
out of the way.” 

With thése injunctions, Jelly began her walk. She had on her best 
new mourning—a merino gown of fine texture and fringed shawl of the 
same—and was in a complaisant mood. It looked inclined to rain—the 
weather had been uncertain of late—but Jelly had her umbrella: a silk 
one that had belonged to her mistress, and that Dr. Rane had given, 
with many other things, to Jelly. She rather wondered what Mrs. Gass 
wanted with her, but supposed it was to tell her of a situation. It had 
been arranged that if an eligible one offered, Jelly should be at liberty 
to go, and a woman be placed in the house to take care of it. Mrs. 
Gass had said she would let Jelly know if she heard of anything desirable. 
So away went Jelly with a fleet foot, little thinking what there was in 
store for her at her walk’s end. 

Mrs. Gass, wearing mourning also, was in her usual sitting-room, the 
dining-parlour. As Jelly entered, the smart maid was carrying out the 
tea-tray. Mrs. Gass stirred up her fire, and bade Jelly to a chair near 
it, drawing her own pretty close to her. 

“Just see whether that girl have shut the door fast afore I begin,” 
suggested Mrs. Gass. “It won’t do to have ears a-listening to me.” 

Jelly went, saw that the door was closed, came back and sat down 
again. She noticed that Mrs. Gass looked keenly in her face, as if study- 
ing it, before speaking. 

“Jelly, what is it that you’ve been a-saying about Dr. Rane?” 

The question was so unexpected that Jelly did not immediately answer 
it. Quite a change, this, from an offer of a nice place. 

“T’ve said nothing,” she replied. 

“ Now don’t you repeat that to me. You have. And it would have 
been a’most as well for you that you had cut your tongue out afore 
doing it.” 

“ T said—what I did—to you, Mrs. Gass. To nobody else.” 

“ Look here, girl—the mischief’s done, and you’d a great deal better 
be looking it full in the face than denying of it. There’s reports getting 
up about Dr. Rane, in regard to his wife’s death, and no mortal woman 
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or man can have set ’em afloat but you. This morning I was in North 
Inlet, looking a bit after them scamps of workmen that won’t work and 
won’t let others work if they can help it; and after I had gave a taste 
of my mind to as many of ’em as was standing about, I stepped in to 
Mother Green’s. She has the rheumatics—and he has got a touch of 
‘em. Talking with her of one thing and another, we got on to the sub- 
ject of Dr. Rane and the tontine; and she said two or three words that 
frightened me ; that frightened me, Jelly ; for they pointed to the suspi- 
cion that the doctor had sacrificed his wife to get it. I pretended to 
understand nothing—she didn’t speak out broad enough for me to take 
it up and answer her—and it was the best plan wo¢ to understand——” 

“For an old woman, Mother Green has got the longest tongue I 
know,” interrupted Jelly. 

“You’ve got a longer,” retorted Mrs. Gass. “Just wait till I’ve 
finished, girl. ’Twas a tolerable fine morning, and after that I went 
walking on, and struck off down by the Wheatsheaf. Packerton’s wife 
was a-standing at the door with cherry ribbons in her cap, and I stopped 
to talk to her. She brought up Dr. Rane; and lowered her voice as 
she did it as if it was high treason; asking me if I’d heard what was 
being said about his wife’s not having died a natural death. I did give 
it the woman; and I think I frightened her. She acknowledged that 
she only spoke from a hint dropped by Timothy Wilks, and said she 
had thought at the time it couldn’t have anything in it. But what 7 
have got to say to you is this,” continued Mrs. Gass to Jelly more 
emphatically: “whether it’s Tim Wilks that’s spreading the report, 
or whether it’s Mother Green, they’ve both got it in the first place from 
you.” 

Jelly sat in discomfort. She did not like this. It is nothing to be 
charged with a fault when you are wholly innocent ; but when conscience 
says you are partly guilty it is another thing. Jelly was aware that one 
night at Mother Green’s, taking supper with that old matron and 
Timothy, she had so far yielded to the seductions of social gossip as to 
forget her usual reticence; and had said rather more than she ought. 
Still, at the worst, it had been but a word or two: a hint, but not a 
specific charge. 

“J may have let fall an incautious word there,” confessed Jelly. 
“‘ But it was nothing anybody can take hold of.” 

“Don’t you make sure of that,” reprimanded Mrs. Gass. ‘“ We are 
told in the sacred writings—which it’s not well to mention in ordinary 
talk, and I’d only do it with reverence—of a grain of mustard seed, 
that’s the least of all seeds when it’s sown, and grows into the greatest 
tree. You remember Who it is says that, Jelly, so it’s not for me to 
enlarge upon it. But I may say this much, girl, that that’s an apt 
exemplification of gossip. You drop one word, or maybe only half a 
one : and it goes spreading out pretty nigh over the world.” 
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“I’m sure what with the weight and worry this dreadful secret has 
been on my mind, a’most driving me mad, the wonder is that I’ve been 
able to keep as silent as I have,” put in Jelly, who was getting cross. 
Mrs. Gass resumed. 

“Tf the thing is what you think it to be—a dreadful secret; and it is 
brought to light through you, why I don’t know that you’d get blamed 
—though there’s many a one will say you might have spared your mis- 
tress’s son and left it for others to charge him. But suppose it turns out 
to be no dreadful secret ; suppose poor Bessy Rane died a natural death 
in the fever, what then ?—where would you be?” 

Jelly took off her black gloves as if they had grown suddenly tight 
for her hands. She said nothing. 

“Look here, girl. My belief is, that you’ve just set a brand on fire ; 
one that won’t be put out until it’s burnt out. My firm belief also is, 
that you be altogether mistaken. Ihave thought the matter over with 
myself hour after hour; and, except at the first moment when you 
whispered it to me in the churchyard and I own I was startled, I have 
never been able to bring my common sense to believe in it. Oliver 
Rane loved his wife too well to hurt a hair of her head.” 

“There was that anonymous letter,” cried Jelly. 

“Whatever hand he might have had in that anonymous letter,—and 
nobody knows the truth on’t, whether he had or whether he hadn’t—I 
don’t believe he was the man to hurt a hair of his wife’s head,” repeated 
Mrs. Gass. ‘ And for you to be spreading it about that he murdered 
her!” 

“The circumstances all point to it,” said Jelly. 

“They don’t.” 

“Why, Mrs. Gass, they do.” 

“Let’s go over ’em, and see,” said Mrs. Gass, who had a plain way 
of convincing people. ‘Let’s begin at the beginning. Hear me 
tell em.” 

She went over the past minutely. Jelly listened, growing more un- 
comfortable with every moment. There was absolutely not one fact 
inconsistent with natural death. It is true the demise had been speedy, 
but the cause assigned for it, exhaustion, might have been the real one ; 
and the hasty fastening down of the coffin was no doubt a simple 
measure of precaution, taken out of regard to the welfare of the living. 
No; as Mrs. Gass put it in her, straightforward, sensible way, there was 
positively not a single fact that could be urged for supposing Mrs. Rane 
came to an untimely end. Jelly twirled her gloves, and twisted her 
hands, and grew hot—not with the fire. 

“There was what I saw—the ghost,” she said. 

But Mrs. Gass ridiculed the ghost—that is, the idea of it—beyond 
every earthly thing. Jelly, however, would not give way there: and 
they had some sparring, 
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“‘Ghost, indeed! And you come to this age! It was the beer, 
girl ; the beer.” 

“‘T hadn’t had a drop of beer,” protested Jelly, almost crying. “ How 
was I to get beer at Ketlar’s? They’ve got none for themselves, I 
had had nothing inside my lips but tea.” 

“‘ Well ; beer or no beer, ghost or no ghost, it strikes me, Jelly, that 
you have done a pretty thing. This bad story is as sure to get wind 
now as them geraniums of mine will get air when I open the window 
to-morrow morning. You'll be called upon to substantiate your story : 
and when you can’t—and I’m sure you know that you can’t—the law 
may have you up to answer for it. I once knew aman that rose a bad 
charge against another; he was tried for it, and got seven years’ trans- 
portation. You may come to the same.” 

A very agreeable prospect! If Jelly’s bonnet had not been on, her 
hair might have gone up on end with horror. There could be no 
doubt that it was she who had started the report ; and in this moment of 
repentance, she sat really wishing she had first cut her foolish tongue out. 

** Nothing can be done now,” concluded Mrs. Gass. ‘‘There’s just 
one chance for you—that the rumour may die away. If it will, let it; 
and take warning to be more cautious in future. The probability is that 
Mother Green and Tim Wilks have mentioned it to others besides me 
and Packerton’s wife; if so, nothing will keep it under. You have 
been a great fool, Jelly.” 

Jelly went away in mortal fright. Mrs. Gass had laid the matter 
before her in its true light. Suspect as she might, she had no proof: 
and if questioned by authority could not have deduced one. 

“‘ Dr. Rane have been in here three times after you,” was young Riah’s 
salutation when Jelly got home. 

“Dr. Rane has?” 

*‘ And he said the last time you oughtn’t to be away from the house 
so long with only me in it,” added the damsel, who felt aggrieved, on 
her own score, at being left. 

“Oh, did he!” carelessly returned Jelly. 

But she began considering what Dr. Rane could want. For her 
parting charge to Riah, that Dr. Rane was coming in, had been a 
slight invention of her own, meant to help keep that young person to 
her duty. Just as she had decided that it might have reference to this 
same report, which he might have heard, and Jelly was growing more 
and more ill at ease in consequence, he came in. She went to him in 
the dining-room. 

“Jelly,” said the doctor, “ I think I have let the house.” 

“ Have you, sir?” returned Jelly blithely, in the agreeable revulsion 
of feeling. ‘I’m sure I am glad.” 

“But only for a short while,” continued Dr. Rane. ‘Two 
ladies of Whitborough are seeking for temporary change of air, 
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and will take the house if it suits them. They are coming to-morrow 
to look at it.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“They will occupy it for a month certain, and perhaps continue in it 
longer. ‘They pay liberally, and it will give me time to let it for a per- 
manency. If you feel inclined to take service with them, I believe 
there’ll be room.” 

“Who are they ?” asked Jelly. 

“ Mrs, and Miss Beverage. Quakers.” 

She knew the name. Very respectable people ; plenty of money. 

“You'll show them over it to-morrow when they come: I may, or 
may not, be in the way at the time,” concluded Dr. Rane. 

Jelly attended him to the door. It was evident he had not heard 
the rumour that had reached Mrs. Gass; or, at least, did not connect 
Jelly with it. But, how was he likely to hear it? The probability was, 
that all Dallory would be making a ball of it before it got near Am. 

Jelly could not eat her supper. She had taken too nauseous a dose 
of medicine at Mrs. Gass’s to leave room for appetite. Neither did she 
get any sleep. Tossing and turning on her bed, lay she: the past 
doubt and the present dread troubling her brain until morning light. 

But, when Jelly had thus tormented herself and regarded the matter 
in all its aspects, the result was, that she still believed her own version 
of the tale—namely, that Mrs. Rane had not come fairly by her death. 
True, it was, that she had no proof to offer in corroboration: but she 
began wondering whether such proof might not be found. At any rate, 
she resolved to search for it. Not openly; not to make use of; but 
quietly and cautiously : to hold in her hand, as it were, in case of need. 
She could not tell how to look for this, or where to begin. No one 
had seen Mrs. Rane after death—except of course the undertakers. 
Jelly resolved to question them: perhaps something might be gleaned. 

It was afternoon before the expected ladies came. Two nice-speaking 
women, dressed after the sober fashion of their sect. Mrs. Beverage, a 
widow, was sixty; her daughter nearly forty. They liked the house, 
and said they should take it; and they liked Jelly, and engaged her to 
stay as upper maid, intending to bring two servants of their own. After 
their departure, Jelly had to wait for Dr. Rane : it would not do for him 
to find only Riah again. He came in while Jelly was at tea. She told 
him the ladies wished to enter-as soon as convenient: and the doctor 
said he would at once go over to see them at Whitborough. 

This left Jelly free. It was getting late when she set forth on her 
expedition, and she started at the hedge shadows as she went along. 
The mind is swayed by its thoughts present; and Jelly’s were of all 
kinds of uncanny and unpleasant things. Jelly’s disposition was not a 
secretive one, rather the contrary, and she hated to have to do with 
what might not be discussed in the broad light of day. 
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The commencement of her task was at any rate not difficult: she 
could enter the Hepburns’ house without excuse or apology, knowing 
them sufficiently well for it. When they were |young, Thomas Hep- 
burn, his wife, and Jelly had all gone to the same day-school, and been 
companions. Walking through the shop without ceremony, save a nod 
to young Charley, who was minding it, Jelly turned into the little 
parlour; a narrow room with the fire-place in the corner surmounted 
by an old-fashioned high wainscot of wood, painted stone-colour, 
Thomas Hepburn, who seemed to be always ailing with something or 
other, had got a patch of inflammation on his left arm, and his wife was 
binding bruised lily leaves round it. Jelly, drawing near to look on, 
at once expressed her disapprobation of the treatment, saying the 
leaves would only “ draw.” 

**T can’t think how it should have come, or what it is,” he observed. 
““T don’t remember to have hurt it in any way.” 

Jelly took the seat on the other side the fire-place, and Mrs. Hep- 
burn, a stout healthy woman, sat down to the small round table and 
began working by lamplight. Thomas Hepburn, nursing his arm, which 
pained him, led all unconsciously to the subject Jelly had come to 
speak upon. Saying that if his arm was not better in the morning, he 
should show it to Dr. Rane, he thence went on to express his sorrow 
that the doctor should talk of leaving Dallory, for they liked him so 
much both as a gentleman and a doctor. 

“ But after such a loss as he has experienced in his wife, poor lady, 
no wonder the place is distasteful to him,” went on Hepburn. And 
Jelly felt silently obliged for the words that helped her. 

“ Ah, that was a dreadful thing,” she observed. “I shall never 
forget the morning I heard of it, and the shock it gave me.” 

“I’m sure I can never forget the night he came down here, and said 
she was dead,” rejoined the undertaker. ‘It was like a blow. Although 
I was in a degree prepared for it, for the doctor had told me in the 
afternoon what a dangerous state she was in—and I didn’t like his 
manner when he spoke : it seemed to say more than his words. I came 
home and told Martha here that I feared it was all over with Mrs. Rane. 
Poor Henry was lying dead at the same time.” 

“And the answer I made to Thomas was, that she’d get over it,” 
said Mrs. Hepburn, looking up from her sewing at Jelly. ‘I thought 
she would: Bessy North was always hearty and healthy. You might 
have taken a lease of her life.” 

“We had shut up the shops for the night, though the men were at 
work still next door, when the doctor came,” resumed Thomas Hep- 
burn, as if he found some satisfaction in recalling the circumstances for 
Jelly’s benefit. ‘It was past eleven o'clock: but we had to work late 
during that sad time; and Henry’s illness and death seemed to 
make a difference of nearly as much as two hands to us. I was in the 
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yard with the men when there came a knocking at the shop door: I 
went to open it, and there stood the doctor. ‘Hepburn,’ said he, ‘ my 
poor wife is gone.’ Well, I did feel it.” 

Jelly gave a groan by way of expressing her sympathy. She was in- 
wardly deliberating how she could best lead on to what she wanted to 
ask. But she never was at fault long. 

“T have heard you express distaste against some of the things that 
go to make up your trade, Thomas Hepburn, but at least they give you 
the opportunity of taking last looks at people—which we don’t get,” 
began Jelly. “I’d have given I don’t know how much out of my 
pocket to have had a farewell look at Mrs. Rane.” 

“That doesn’t always bring pleasure to the feelings—or to the sight 
either,” was the answer of the undertaker. 

“Did you go to her?” asked Jelly. 

“No. I sent the two men: Clark and Dobson. They took the 
coffin at once : the doctor had brought the measure.” 

“And they screwed her down at once,” retorted Jelly, with more 
expressive quickness than she had meant to use. 

“Ay. It was best. We did it in some other cases that died of the same.” 

“Did the men notice how she looked—whether there was much 
change ?” resumed Jelly ina low tone. “Some faces are very sweet 
and placid after death : so much so that one can’t help thinking they 
are happy. Was Mrs. Rane’s?” 

“The men didn’t see her,” said Hepburn. 

“ Not see her!” 

“No. The doctor managed that they should not. It was very kind 
of him. Dobson he’d had an awful dread all along of catching the 
fever ; and Clark was beginning to fear it a little: Dr. Rane knew this, 
and said he’d not expose them to the risk more than could be helped, 
The men carried the coffin up to the ante-room, and he said he would 
manage to do all the rest.” 

Jelly sat with open mouth and eyes staring. The undertaker put it 
down to surprise. 

“ Medical men are used to these things, Jelly. It comes as natural 
to them as to us. Dr. Rane said to Clark that he would call over 
Seeley if he found he wanted help. I don’t suppose he would want it : 
she was small and light, poor young lady.” 

Jelly found her tongue. “ Then they—Clark and Dobson—never 
saw her at all!” 

“Not at all. She was in the far room. The door was close shut, 
and well covered besides with a sheet wet with disinfecting fluid. There 
was no danger Dr. Rane assured them, so long as they did not go into 
the room where she lay. The men came away wishing other people 
would take these precautions : but then, you see, doctors understand 
things. He gave them each a glass of brandy-and-water too.” 
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“ And—then—zobody saw her!” persisted Jelly, as if she could not 
get over the fact. 

“T dare say not,” replied Thomas Hepburn. 

“He must have hammered her down himself!” nearly shrieked 
Jelly. : 

“ He could do it as well as the men could. They left the nails, and 
hammer.” 

“‘ Well—it—it—seems dreadful work for a man to have to do for his 
wife,” observed Jelly after a pause, staring over Mr. Hepburn’s head 
into vacancy, as if she were mentally watching the hammering. 

“He did violence to his own feelings out of consideration for the 
men,” said the undertaker. ‘And I must say it was very good of him. 
But, as I’ve observed, doctors know what’s what, and how necessary it 
is to keep away from danger in perilous times.” 

“Did he manage the one of lead as well as the first: ’twould be 
heavy for him, wouldn’t it?” continued Jelly in a hard kind of tone, 
which she found it utterly impossible to suppress. ‘‘And there was the 
third one to come, after that.” 

“‘T went and soldered down the lead myself. The men took up the 
last one and made all ready.” 

“Yes!” thought Jelly. ‘As soon as her poor dear face was safely 
nailed in, so that it couldn’t tell tales, he might let anybody, that would, 
do the rest.” 

“Were you not afraid of the risk, Thomas Hepburn ?” asked Jelly, 
somewhat tauntingly, for she despised the man for being so simply un- 
suspicious. “Soldering takes up some time, don’t it ?” 

“The rooms had been well disinfected then, the doctor said. We 
took no harm.” 

That Thomas Hepburn held the most perfect faith in Dr. Rane, and 
never had discerned cause for the smallest suspicion of unfair play, was 
self-evident. Jelly, in her superior knowledge, in her wrath altogether, 
could have shaken him for it. In his place she felt mentally sure she 
should not have been so obtuse. Jelly forgot that it was only that 
knowledge of hers that enabled her to see what others did not: and 
that while matters, looked at from Hepburn’s point of view, were all 
right ; looked at from hers, with a clue in her head, they were all wrong. 

“Well, I must be wishing you good evening, I suppose,” she said. 
“T’ve left only that Riah in the house—and she’s of no mortal good to 
anybody, except for company. With people dying about one like this, 
one gets to feel dull, all alone.” 

“So one does,” answered the undertaker. ‘ Don’t go yet.” 

Jelly had not risen. She sat looking at the fire, evidently in deep 
thought. Presently she turned her keen eyes on the man. 

“Thomas Hepburn, did you ever see a ghost r” 
He took the question as calmly and seriously as though she had 
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said Did you ever see a funeral. And shook his head slightly in 
dissent. 

“TI can’t say I ever saw one myself. I’ve known those that have. 
That is, that say and believe they have. And I’m sure I’ve no reason 
to say they’ve not. One hears curious tales now and then.” 

“They are not pleasant things to see,” remarked Jelly a little 
dreamily. 

“Well, no; I dare say not.” 

“For my part, I don’t put faith in ghosts,” said hearty Mrs. Hepburn, 
looking up with a laugh. “None will ever come near me, I'll answer 
for it. I’ve too many children about me, and too much work to do, for 
pastime of that sort. Ghosts come from nothing but nervous fancies.” 

Jelly could not contradict this in the positive manner she would have 
liked, so it was best to say nothing. She finally got up to go—that 
Riah would be falling asleep with her hair in the candle. 

And in spite of the prospective attractions of a supper of toasted- 
cheese and ale, which she was pressed to stay and partake of, Jelly 
departed. Things had become as sure and clear to her as daylight. 

**T don’t so much care now if it does come out,” she said to herself 
as she hastened along. “What Thomas Hepburn can tell as good as 
proves the doctor’s guilt. I knew it was so. And I wish that old 
Dame Gass had been smothered before she sent me into that doubt 
and fright last night!” 

But the road seemed {rightfully lonely now ; and Jely literally sprang 
aside from every shadow. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MISCHIEF BREWING IN NORTH INLET. 


Mornino, noon, and night, whenever the small body of new workmen 
had to pass to and from the works, they were accompanied by the two 
policemen specially engaged for their protection, while others hovered 
within call. North Inlet, the ill-feeling of its old inhabitants increasing 
day by day, had become a dangerous place to walk in. It was not that 
all the men would have done violence. CKetlar, for instance, and others 
like him, well-disposed men by nature, sensible and quiet, would not 
have lifted a hand against those who had, in one sense of the word, dis- 
placed them. But they did this: they stood tamely by to look on, 
knowing quite well that some of their comrades only waited for the 
Opportunity to kill, or disable—as might be—Richard North’s new fol- 
lowers. North Inlet was not quite so full as it used to be: for some 
of the old inhabitants, weary and out of patience with hope deferred 
(hope they hardly knew of what, unless for the good time of plenty 
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and equalization promised by the Trades’ Union) had gone away on the 
tramp with their wives and little ones, seeking for a corner of the earth 
where work might be found, enough to bring in a crust to eat and a 
roof to shelter them. Others had decamped without their wives and 
children ; and were in consequence being hunted for by the parish. 
North Inlet, take it on the whole, was in a sore plight. The men and 
women, reduced (most of them) by want and despair to apply to the 
parish for help, found none accorded them in answer. ‘They had 
brought themselves to this pass; they had refused to work when work 
in plenty was to be had; and, to come and ask to be supported in 
idleness by the parish, was a procedure not to be tolerated: as one 
resolute guardian, sitting at the head of a table, fiercely told them. 
Not as much as a loaf of bread would they get, added another, taking 
up the song. If it came to the pass that they were in danger of dying 
of hunger (as the applicants urged), why they must come into the house 
with their wives and families—and a humiliating shame that would be 
for able-bodied men, the guardian added—but they would receive no 
relief out of doors. So North Inlet, not choosing to go into that 
unpopular refuge for the destitute, stayed out of it. And a fine plight 
it’s natives were in ! 

There was absolutely nothing left to pledge. Except children. And 
the pawnbroker, Ducket, could not be persuaded to take in them. 
Ducket had scarcely done so well by the strike as he had privately 
anticipated. He had not quite bargained for homes being offered to 
him wholesale ; for a glut of goods : and the goods were mostly of that 
insignificant, if useful character, that does not make a noise in the mar- 
ket. When nearly all the community are seeking to sell, it is clear 
that few can be wanting to buy. 

An ignominious picture, Ducket’s interior premises presented. He 
was so over-laden that the collection had to hang in sight as well as 
out ofit. A motley crowd. Strangers might have taken it for no better 
than a rag-and-bone shop; or a travelling tinker’s caravan come to 2 
standstill. Gowns (out at gathers and slit at cuffs), petticoats, hats, 
bonnets, shoes, boots, coats, waistcoats, beds, books, saucepans, grid- 
irons, tables, chairs, frying-pans, birdcages, sheets, blankets, Italian and 
flat irons, Dutch ovens, tea-kettles, brooms, umbrellas, candlesticks, 
mops, and a model of a ship under a glass case. That's only a few 
items of the list that would meet the eye on paying a visit to Mr. 
Ducket’s: it was too comprehensive and varied for any recollection to 
record. The ship had belonged to Ketlar: one made and given 
him by his brother, who was mate of a vessel trading to Ceylon. 

Now, with all these articles, once beloved household gods, staring 
them in the face whenever they passed Ducket’s; with ragged backs 
and empty stomachs, with the past life of plenty to look back upon 
(and thirst perpetually for, after the manner of the fabled Tantalus), and 
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no prospect whatever to look forward to, there was little wonder that 
this misguided body of men grew to find out that something of the old 
Satan was in them yet. A great deal of it, too. Perhaps remorse held 
its full share. They had intended it to have been so entirely for the 
better when they threw up work: and it had turned out so sur- 
prisingly for the worse. They had meant to return to work on their 
own terms ; earning more and toiling less : they had been led to believe 
that this result lay in their proper hands, and was as sure and safe as that 
the sun is overhead at noonday. Instead of that—here they were, in as 
deplorable a condition as human beings can well be. Time had been, 
not very long ago either, that the false step might have been redeemed : 
Richard North had offered them their places again and on the old 
terms. Ay, and he had once conceded a portion of their demands—as 
they remembered well. But that time and that offer had gone by for 
ever. Fresh men (few though they were) worked in their places, and 
they themselves were starving. 

The feeling against these new men was bitter enough ; it was far more 
bitter against the small number of old workmen who had gone back 
again. We are told that the heart of man is deceitful and desperately 
wicked : our own experience shows us that it is desperately selfish. 
They saw the employed men doing the work which was once theirs ; 
they saw them with good strong coats on, and food to eat. They them- 
selves had neither coats nor food : and the work they had rejected. It 
would not have seemed so hard had the work lain altogether in abey- 
ance, or taken itself off from the place entirely : but to see these others 
doing it and living in comfort, was more than mortal temper could 
brook. Only to watch the workmen going home regularly to their meals 
while they had no meals to go to, was dreadful. 

This was not all. The men, seeing some things in the external world 
with a jaundice eye—yellow as ever was poor Arthur Bohun’s when he 
had the actual disease—held to it that the fact of these others having 
taken work again, was the cause that kept themselves out of it. Richard 
North ’ud ha’ come-to, they said, but for these curs what had went 
sneaking back again to lick his hand. They called them worse names 
than that, but there’s no need of repetition. If all on us had held out, 
Dick North must ha’ give in. And this they repeated so constantly, in 
their ire, one to another that at last they got actually to believe it. It 
was quite wrong, and they were wholly mistaken : for had Richard North 
not begun again in the cautious way he did, and at the old rate of wages 
and time, he would not have recommenced at all: but the men refused 
to see this, and held to their notion, making it into a worse grievance 
than the lack of food. It is so convenient to have something sub- 
stantial on which to vent blame: and unlimited power and permission 
to punch the obnoxious heads would have afforded intense gratification. 
Oh, it was very hard to bear. To see this small knot of men re-esta- 
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blished in work, and to know that it was their own work once, and might 
have been theirs still ! Peeping through hedges, hiding within door ways, 
standing sulkily or derisively in the open ground, they would watch the 
employed men going to and fro, the two policemen tramping by their 
side. Many a bitter word, many a crushed oath, many a silent threat 
was levelled at the small band. Murder has been done from a state of 
mind not half as bad as they cherished. 

“What be you a-looking at, with them evil signs on your faces?” 

A group of malcontents, gazing out from a corner of North Inlet at 
the daily procession, found this question suddenly sounding on their 
ears. Mrs. Gass had stepped out of a dwelling close by, and put it. 
Their eyes were following the escorted line of men, coming home to 
their twelve o’clock dinner, so that she had not been observed. 

They turned to her, and their faces dropped the threatening expres- 
sion. A man named Poole, not too well respected at the most pros- 
perous of times and one of the worst of the malcontents since, took 
upon himself to answer. Boldly, too. 

“We was a-taking the measure o’ that small lot o’convics, A-wishing 
we could brand ’em.” 

“* Ah,” said Mrs. Gass. ‘It strikes me some of you have been wish- 
ing it before to-day. I’d like to give you a bit of advice, my men ; and 
you specially, Poole. Take care you don’t become convicts your- 
selves.” 

- “For two pins, I’d do what ’ud make me one; I’d do it to-day if 
others ’ud back me up,” was the rejoinder of Poole, who was in a more 
defiant mood than even he usually dared to show. He was a big, 
thickset man, with shaggy light hair and a complexion of brick-dust. 
His clothes, originally fustian, had been worn and torn and jagged and 
patched and darned, until now they hardly held together: his clumsy 
shoes let in the water and the toes peeped out. 

“You are a nice jail-bird, Poole! I don’t think you ever were much 
better than one,” added Mrs. Gass. To which candid avowal Poole 
only replied with a growl. 

“ These hard times be enough to make jail-birds of all of us,” inter- 
posed another—Foster ; but speaking with civility. ‘“‘ Why don’t the 
Goverment come down and interfere, and prevent our work being 
took out of our hands by these branded rascals ?” 

“You put the work out of your own hands,” said Mrs. Gass. “ As 
to interference, I should have thought you’d had about enough of that, 
by this time. If you had not suffered them blessed Trade Unionists to 
interfere with you, my men, you’d have been in full work now, happy 
and contented as the day’s long.” 

“What we did, we did for the best.” 

“ What you did, you did in defiance of common sense, and of the 
best counsels of your best friends,” she said. ‘How many times did 
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your master show you what the upshot would be if you persisted in 
throwing away your work ?—how much breath did I waste over you, as 
I’m a-doing now, asking you all to avoid a strike—and after the strike 
had come, day after day begging of you to end it ?—could any picture 
be truer than mine was when I said what you’d bring yourselves to >— 
rags, and famine, and desolate homes. Could any plight be worse than 
this pickle that you’ve dropped to now ?” 

“No, it couldn’t,” answered Foster. “It’s so bad that I say Gover- 
ment ought to interfere for us.” 

“‘If I was Government, I should interfere on one point—and that’s 
with them agitating Unionists,” bravely spoke Mrs. Gass. “I should 
put them down a bit.” 

“This is a free country, ma’am,” struck in Ketlar, who made one of 
the group. 

“ Well, I’d used to think it was, Ketlar,” she said; “ but old ways 
seem to be turned upside down. What sort of freedom do you enjoy 
just now ?—how much have you had of it since you bound yourselves 
sworn members of the Trades’ Unions? You have wanted to work, and 
they’ve not let you : you'd like to be clothed and fed as you used to be, 
and to clothe and feed your folks at home, and they deny your exer- 
cising the means by which you may do it. What freedom or liberty is 
there in that >—Come now, Ketlar, tell me as a reasonable man.” 

“‘If the Trades’ Union could do as they wish, there’d be work and 
comfort for all of us.” 

“T doubt that, Ketlar.” 

“ But they can’t do it,” added Ketlar. “The masters be obstinate 
and won’t let ’em.” 

“That’s just it,” said Mrs. Gass. ‘If the Trades’ Unions held the 
world in their hands, and there was no such things as masters and 
capital, why then they might secure their own way. But the masters 
have their own interests to look after, their businesses and what’s em- 
barked in ’em to defend: and the two sides are totally opposed one 
to another, and all that comes of it, or that will come of it is squabbling. 
You lose your work, the masters lose their trade, the Unionists fight it 
out fiercer than ever—and, between it all, the commerce of the country 
is coming to an end. Now my men, that is the bare truth: and you 
can’t deny it if you try till midnight.” 

“*Twouldn’t be no longer much of a free country, if the Goverment 
put down the Trades’ Unions,” spoke a man satirically: one Cattleton. 

“But it ought to put down this arbitary way they’ve got of pre- 
venting others working that want to work,” maintained Mrs. Gass. 
“The Unionists be your worst enemies. I’m speaking, as you know I 
have been all along, of the head among ’em that make laws for the rest ; 
not of poor sheep like you that have joined the Society in innocence. 
If them heads like to live without work themselves, and can point out a 
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way by which others can live without it, well and good ; there’s no. law 
against that, nor oughtn’t to be: but what I say Government ought to 
put down is this—their forcing you men to reject work when it’s offered 
you. It’s a sin and a shame that, through them, the country should be 
brought to imbecility, and you, its once free and brave workmen, to 
beggary.” 

‘“‘ The thought has come over me at times that under the new state of 
things we are no better than slaves,” confessed Ketlar, his eyes wearing 
an excited look. 

Mrs. Gass nearly executed a triumphant dance. ‘Now you've just 
said it, Ketlar. Slaves! That’s exactly what you are; and I wish to 
my heart all the workmen in England could open their eyes to it. You 
took a vow to obey the dictates of the Trades’ Union ; it has bound you 
hand and foot, body and soul. If a job of work lay to your hand, you 
dare not take it up, the Union masters saying you shall not ; no, not 
though you saw your little ones dying with famine before your eyes. It’s 
the worst kind of slavery that ever fell on the land. Press-gangs used 
to be bad enough, but this beats ’em hollow.” 

There was no reply from any one of the men. Mrs. Gass had been a 
good friend to their families even recently; and the old habits of respect 
to her, their mistress, had sway still.- Perhaps some of them, too 
silently assented to her reasoning. 

“It’s that much, the coercive interference, that I’d have put down,” 
she resumed. ‘Let every workman be free to act on his own judgment, 
to take work or to leave it. Not but what it’s too late to say it: as far 
as I believe, the mischief has gone too far to be remedied.” 

“It be mighty fine for the masters to cry out and say the Trades’ 
Unions is our enemies! Suppose we choose to call ’em our friends ?” 

The words came from Poole. He had been lounging against the wall 
in sulky defiance, smoking and spitting by turns, and sending the puffs 
of smoke into Mrs. Gass’s bonnet : at any rate, taking no care that they 
did not get there. She did not mind smoke, however ; and she wore 
only her old black chip to-day, with its crape flowers. 

“Put it at that, Poole, if you like,” said she equably. ‘‘ The 
Society’s your good friend, let’s say. How has it showed its friend- 
ship ? what has it done for you?” 

Mr. Poole did not condescend to say. 

“It’s not so hard to answer, Poole. The proofs lie on the surface— 
there’s not one of the lot of you but may read ’em off-hand. It threw 
you all out of your good place of work that you had held for years 
under a good master, that you might have held, the chances were, up 
to the last day of your lives. It dismantled your homes and sent your 
things to the pawn-shop—you may go and look at ’em now, ornament- 
ing the walls and hooks at Ducket’s. It has reduced you to a mouldy 
crust, where you'd used to have good joints of fat beef; it has took 
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your warm shoes and coats away, and sends you abroad half-naked. 
Your children are starving, some of them dead ; your wives are worn 
out with trouble and discontent. And this not fora temporary time but 
for good : for, there’s no prospect for you. No prospect, that I can 
see, as I’m a living woman. That’s what your friends, as you call ’em, 
have done for you; and for thousands and thousands beside you. I 
don’t care what they meant: let it be that they meant well by you, and 
that you meant well—as I’m sure you did—in listening to ’’em: the 
result is what I’ve said. And you are standing here this day, ruined 
men.” 

Mr. Poole puffed fiercely. 

“‘What is to become of you, and of the others, ruined like you, the: 
Lord in Heaven only knows. It’s a solemn question. When the best 
trade of the country’s driven from it, there’s no longer a place for work- 
men. Emigration, suggests some of the newspapers. Others says 
emigration’s over-done for the present. We don’t know what to believe. 
Any way, it’s a hard thing that a good workman should find no employ- 
ment in his native land, but must be packed off from it, something like 
as if he was transported, to be a exile for ever.” 

Poole, not liking the picture, broke into a furious oath or two. The 
other men looked sad enough. 

“You have been drinking, Poole,” said Mrs. Gass with dignity.. 
“Keep a civil tongue in your mouth before me if you please.” 

* T’ve not had no more nor half a pint,” growled Poole. 

“ And that was half a pint too much,” said Mrs. Gass. ‘ When 
people’s insides are reduced by famine, half a pint is enovgh to upset 
their brains in a morning.” 

‘What business have Richard North to go and engage them frogs o” 
Frenchmen ?” demanded Poole—who had in truth taken too much for 
his good. ‘‘ What business have them other ratted fellows, as ought to 
have stuck by us, to go back to him? It’s Richard North as wants to. 
be transported.” 

“Richard North was a good master to you. The world never saw a 
better.” 

“ He’s a rank bad man now.” 

“No, no—drat th’ tongue!” put in Ketlar to Poole. ‘No good to 
abuse Aim.” 

“If you men had had a spark of gratitude, you’d have listened to. 
Mr. Richard North, when he prayed you to go back to him,” said Mrs. 
Gass. “No; you wouldn’t ; and what has it done for him? Why just 
ruined him, my men ; a’most as bare as you be ruined. It have took 
his hopes from him ; it have wasted his money, what little he had ; it 
have played the very dickens with his prospects. The business he had 
before never will and never can come back. If once you split a mirror 
to pieces, you can’t put it together again. Mr. Richard has got a life 
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of work to look forward to; he may get a living, but he won’t do much 
more. You men have at least the satisfaction of knowing that while 
you did for your own prosperity, you did also for his.” 

They had talked so long—for there has been no space to record all 
that passed—that it was hard upon one o’clock, and the small band of 
workmen and the two policemen were coming past again, back towards 
the works. The malignant look rose on Poole’s face: a savage growl 
stuck in his throat. 

“ There'll be mischief yet,” thought Mrs. Gass, as she turned away. 

Sounds of a woman’s sobbing were proceeding from an open door as 
she went down North Inlet, and Mrs. Gass stepped in to see what 
might be the matter. They came from Dawson’s wife. Dawson had 
been beating her. The unhappy state to which they were reduced tried 
the tempers of the men—of the women also, for that matter—rendering 
some of them little better than ferocious beasts. In the old days, when 
Dawson could keep himself and family in plenty, never a cross word 
had been heard from him : but all that was changed ; and under the 
new order of things, it often came to blows. The wife had now been 
struck in the eye. Smarting under that, under ills of body and ills of 
mind, the woman enlarged on her wrongs to Mrs. Gass, and showed 
the mark ; all of which at another time she would certainly have con- 
cealed. The home was miserably bare; the children, wan and thin, 
were in tatters like their mother; it was a comprehensive picture of 
wretchedness. 

‘And all through them idiots having throwed up their work at the 
dictates of the Trades’ Union!” was the wrathful comment of Mrs. 
Gass as she departed. ‘They’ve done for themselves in this world : 
and, to judge by the unchristian lives they be living, seem to be going 
on for the chance of doing for theirselves in the next.” 

As she reached her own house, the smart housemaid was showing 
Miss Dallory out of it. That young lady, making a call on Mrs. Gass, 
had waited for her a short while, and was going away. They now went 
in together. Mrs. Gass, throwing open the door of her handsome 
drawing-room, began recounting at full the events of the morning ; 
what she had heard, what seen. 

“There'll be mischief done as sure as a gun,” she concluded. ‘ My 
belief is, that some of ’em would kill Mr. Richard if they got the 
chance.” 

Mary Dallory looked startled. ‘Kill Aim /” she cried. ‘‘ Why, he 
has been their good friend always. He would have been so still, had 
they only let him.” 

“‘He’s a better friend to ’em still than they know of,” said Mrs. Gass, 
nodding her head. ‘‘ Miss Mary, if ever there was a Christian man on 
earth, it is Richard North. His whole life has been one long thought 
for others. Who has kept up Dallory Hall but him? Who would have 
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worked and slaved on, and on, not for benefit to himself, but to maintain 
his father’s home, finding money cheerfully for Madam’s wicked extra- 
vagance, to save his poor father pain, knowing that the old man had 
already more than he could bear. At Mr. Richard’s age he ought, 
before this, to have been making a home for himself and marrying : it’s 
what he would have done under happier circumstances : but he has not 
been able; he has sacrificed himself for others. He has done more for 
the men than they think of; ay, even at the time that they were bringing 
ruin upon him—as they have done—and since. Richard North is worth 
his weight in gold. Heaven, that sees all, knows he is; and he will 
sometime surely be rewarded for it. It may not be in this world, my 
dear ; for a great many of God’s own best people go down to their very 
graves in nothing but disappointment and sorrow: but he'll find it in 
the next.” 

Never a word answered Mary Dallory. It might almost have been 
thought from her silence she did not subscribe to the sentiments. All 
she said was, that she must go. And Mrs. Gass went with her to the 
front door, talking. They had nearly reached it, when Miss Dallory 
stopped to put a question, lowering her voice as she did so. 

‘Have you heard any rumour about Dr. Rane?” 

Mrs. Gass knew what must be meant as certainly as though it had 
been spoken. She turned cold, and hot, and cold again. For once her 
ready tongue failed her. 

“It is something very dreadful,” continued Miss Dallory. “I do not 
like to speak it out. It—it has frightened me.” 

“‘Lawk, my dear, don’t you pay no attention to such rubbish as 
rumours,” returned Mrs. Gass heartily. ‘7 don’t. Folks says all sorts 
of things of me, I make little doubt; just as they be ready to do of 
other people. Let ’em! We shan’t sleep none the worse for it. Good 
bye. I wish you’d have stayed to take a mouthful of my dinner. It’s 
as lovely a Turkey-poult as ever you saw, and a jam dumpling.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
DAYS OF PAIN. 


Pacinc the shrubbery walk at Dallory Hall, a warm gray woollen shawl 
wrapped closely round her, clipping the narrow crape tucks of her 
flowing black silk dress; and her pale, sweet, sad face turned up to 
the lowering sky, was Ellen Adair. The weather, cold and dull, gave 
tokens of coming winter. The last scattered leaves left on the nearly 
bare trees fell fluttering to the earth; the wind, sighing through the 
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branches, had a melancholy sound. All things seemed to speak of 
decay. 

This ungenial cold had brought some complication with it. Just as 
Sir Nash Bohun was about to quit Dallory Hall, taking Arthur with 
him, the bleak wind struck him in an unguarded moment, and laid him 
up with inflammation of the chest. Sir Nash took to his bed. One of 
the results was, that Arthur Bohun must remain at the Hall, and knew 
not how long he might have to be a fixture there. Sir Nash would 
not part with him. He had taken to regard him quite as his son. 

Ellen Adair thought Fate was very cruel to her, taking one thing 
with another. And so it was. While they were together, she could 
not begin to forget him: and, to see him so continually with Mary 
Dallory, brought to her the keenest pain. She was but human: 
jealousy swayed her just as it does other people. 

Another thing was beginning to trouble her—she did not hear from 
Mr. Adair. It was very strange. Never a letter had come from him 
since that one containing the permission to wed Arthur Bohun (as Mrs. 
Cumberland had read it), received at Eastsea. Ellen could not under- 
stand the silence. Her father used to write so regularly. 

“ He ought not to remain here,” she murmured passionately as she 
walked, alluding to Arthur Bohun. ‘7 cannot help myself; I have 
nowhere else to go: but he ought to go in spite of Sir Nash.” 

A grayer tinge seemed to float over and settle in the sky. The 
shrubbery seemed to grow darker. It was but the first advent of 
dusk, coming on early that melancholy evening. 

“Will there ever be any brightness in my life again ?” she continued, 
clasping her hands in pain. “Is this misery to last for ever? Did any- 
one, I wonder, ever go through such a trial, and live? Scarcely. I 
am afraid Iam not very strong to bear things. But oh !—who could 
bear it? Last night I dreamt that Arthur came smiling to me, and 
said ‘I have only been playing with you, Ellen ; how could you think 
it was anything else ?’—and in the strange tumult of joy that rushed 
over me, I awoke. For a few minutes after remembrance rushed over 
me, I thought I should have died with the pain. IfI could but have 
remained in the dream for ever!” 

She sat down on one of the benches, and bent her aching brow on 
her hands. What with the gloom around, and her dark dress, some 
one who had turned into the walk, came sauntering on without observing 
her. Arthur Bohun. He started when she raised her head : his face was 
every whit as pale and sad as hers; but he could not help seeing how 
ill and woe-begone she looked. 

“I fear you are not well,” he stopped to say. 

“ Oh—thank you—not very,” was the confused answer. 

“This is a trying time. Heaven knows I would save you from it if 
I could. I would have died to spare you. I would die still if by that 
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means things for you could be righted. But it may not be. Time alone 
must be the healer.” 

He had said this in rather a hard tone, as if he were angry with 
somebody or other; perhaps Fate; and went on his way with a 
quicker step, leaving never a touch of the hand, never a loving word, 
never a tender look behind him; just as it had been that day in 
Dallory churchyard. Poor girl ! her heart felt as though it were break- 
ing there and then. 

When the echo of his footsteps had died away, she drew her shawl 
closer round her slender throat and passed out of the shrubbery. 
Hovering in a cross walk, unseen and unsuspected, was Madam. Not 
often did Madam allow herself to be off the watch. She had scanned 
the exit of Captain Bohun ; she now saw Ellen’s; and Madam’s evil 
spirit rose up within her, and she advanced with an awful frown. 

“ Have you been walking with Captain Bohun, Miss Adair?” 

“No, Madam.” 

“ T—thought—I heard him talking with you.” 

“He came through the shrubbery when I was sitting there, and spoke 
to me in passing.” 

“Ah,” said Madam. “It is well to be cautious. Captain Bohun is 
to marry Miss Dallory, remember: the less any other young woman has 
to say to him, the better.” 

To this speech—rather remarkable as coming from one who professed 
to be a gentlewoman—Ellen made no reply. Save a bow as she passed 
onwards, with an erect head and self-possessed step, leaving Madam to 
her devices. 

They seemed to be at her on all sides. There was no comfort any- 
where, no solace. Ellen could have envied Bessy Rane in her grave. 

And the farce that had to be kept up before the world! That very 
evening, as fate had it, Captain Bohun took Miss Adair in to dinner and 
sat next her, through some well-intentioned blundering of Richard’s. It 
had pleased Madam to invite a party ; some seven or eight ; it did not 
please Mr. North to come in to dinner as he had been expected to do. 
Richard had to be host, and to take in a stout lady in green velvet, who 
was to have fallen to his father. There was a minute’s confusion ; 
Madam had gone on ; Richard jumbled the wrong people together as 
if he were shaking up beans in a bag: and finally said aloud, “ Arthur, 
will you take in Miss Adair.” And so they sat, side by side, and no- 
body observed that they did not converse (for that consisted of perhaps 
three monosyllables' throughout the meal) or that anything was wrong. 
It is curious the length of time that two people may live estranged 
from each other in a household, and the rest suspect it not. . Have you 
ever noticed this ?—or tried it? It is remarkable, but very true. 

After dinner came the drawing-room ; and the evening was a more 
social one than had been known of late. Music, cards, talking. Young 
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Mr. Ticknell (a relative of the old banker’s at Whitborough) was there : 
he had one of the sweetest voices ever accorded to man, and delighted 
them with his unaffected singing. One song, that he chose after a few 
jesting words with Ellen, in allusion to her name, two of them at least 
had not bargained for. ‘ Ellen Adair.” Neither had heard it since 


that evening at Eastsea ; so long past now, in the events that had fol- 


lowed, that it seemed to be removed from them by ages. 

They had to listen. They could not do else. Ellen sat at the corner 
of the sofa in her pretty black net dress with its one white flower, that 
Mr. North had given her, in the middle of the corsage, and nothing at 
all, as usual, in her smooth brown hair; 4e was leaning against the wall, 
at right angles with her, his arms folded. And the verses went on to 
the last one. 

** But now thou art cold to me, 
Ellen Adair : 
But now thou art cold to me, 
Ellen, my dear ! 
Yet her I loved so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell : 
Oh, I shall ne’er forget 
Ellen Adair.” 


She could not help it. Had it been to save her life, she could not 
have helped lifting her face and glancing at him as the refrain died 
away. His eyes were fixed on her, a wistful yearning expression in 
their depths ; an expression so sad that in itself it was all that can be 
conceived of pain. Ellen dropped her face again ; her agitation at that 
moment seeming greater than she knew how to suppress. 

‘You look as though you had all the cares of the nation on your 
shoulders, Arthur.” 

He started at the address, which came from Miss Dallory. She had 
gone close up to him. Rallying his senses, he smiled and answered 
carelessly. The next minute Ellen saw them walking across the room 
together, her hand within his arm. 

The morning following this, Jelly made her appearance at the Hall, 
bringing up two letters. They were from Australia, from Mr. Adair. 
One was addressed to Mrs. Cumberland, the other to Ellen. Dr. Rane 
had bade Jelly bring them both: he considered that Miss Adair was 
now the only proper person to open Mrs. Cumberland’s. Ellen carried 
it to Mr. North, asking if she ought to open it—if it would be right. 
Certainly, Mr. North answered, and confirmed the view Dr. Rane had 
taken, as conveyed in the message brought by Jelly. 

Ellen carried the two letters to a remote and solitary spot in the garden, 
one that she was fond of frequenting, and in which she had never yet 
been intruded upon. She opened her own first: and there read what 
astonished her. 

It appeared that after the dispatch of Mr. Adair’s last letter to Mrs. 
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Cumberland (the one already alluded to, that she had read with so much 
satisfaction to Arthur Bohun at Eastsea) he had been called from his 
station on business, and had remained absent some two or three months. 
Upon his return he found other letters awaiting him from Mrs. Cumber- 
land, and learnt, to his astonishment, that the gentleman proposing mar- 
riage to Ellen was Arthur Bohun, son of the Major Bohun, with whom 
Mr. Adair had once been intimate. (The reader has not forgotten how 
Mrs. Cumberland jumbled matters together in her mind, or that in her 
first letter she omitted to mention any name.) Dashing off some peremp- 
tory lines to Ellen—these that she was now reading—Mr. Adair retracted 
his former consent. He absolutely forbade her to marry, or ever think 
again of, Arthur Bohun: a marriage between them would be nothing 
less than a calamity for both, he wrote, and also for himself. He 
added that in consequence of some unexpected deaths in his family, 
he had become its head, and was making preparations to come to 
England. 

Wondering, trembling, Ellen dropped the letter, and opened Mrs. 
Cumberland’s. An enclosure fell from it: a draft for a large sum of 
money, which, as it appeared, Mrs. Cumberland was in the habit of 
receiving half-yearly for her charge of Ellen. Mr. Adair wrote in still 
more explicit terms on the subject of the proposed marriage to Mrs. 
Cumberland—almost in angry ones. Sfe, of all people, he said, ought 
know to that a marriage between his daughter and the late Major 
Bohun’s son would be unsuitable, improper, and most distasteful to 
himself. He did not understand how Mrs. Cumberland could have 
laid any such proposal before him, or allowed herself to think of it for a 
moment : unless indeed she had never been made acquainted with cer- 
tain facts of the past, connected with himself and Major Bohun and 
Major Bohun’s wife, which Cumberland had known well. He concluded 
by saying, as he had to Ellen, that he hoped shortly to be in England. 
Both the letters had evidently been written in great haste and much 
perturbation : all minor matters being accounted as nothing, compared 
with the distinct and stern embargo laid on the marriage. 

“So it has happened for the best,” murmured Ellen to her breaking 
heart, as she folded up the letters and hid them away. 

She took the draft to Mr. North’s parlour. He put on his spectacles, 
and mastered its meaning by the help of some questions to Ellen. 

“A hundred and fifty pounds for six months !” exclaimed he. “ But 
surely, my dear, Mrs. Cumberland did not have three hundred a year 
with you! It’s a vast sum—just for one young lady.” 

“She had two hundred, I think,” said Ellen. “I did not know what 
the exact sum was until to-day: Mrs. Cumberland never used to talk to 
me about these matters. Papa allows me for myself fifty pounds every 
half-year. Mrs, Cumberland always gave me that.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. North. “ That’s a good deal, too.” 
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“Will you please to take the draft, sir; and let me have the fifty 
pounds from it at your convenience ?” 

Mr. North looked up, as one who does not understand. 

“The money is not for me, child.” 

“ But I am staying here,” she said deprecatingly. 

He shook his head as he pushed back the slip of paper. 

“ Give it to Richard, my dear. He will know what to do about it, 
and what’s right to be done. And so your father is coming home! We 
shall be sorry to lose you, Ellen. I am getting to love you, child. 
It seems that you have come in the place of my poor lost Bessy.” 

But Ellen was not sorry. The arrival of Mr. Adair would at least 
remove her from her present position, where every hour, as it passed, 
could but bring fresh pain. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


T last, after a continually-recurring promise that has ranged over 
thirty years, Herr Wagner has been heard in complete opera in 
England. How great the enthusiasm that exhibited itself in Drury Lane 
Theatre on the night of July the 23rd, is already a matter of knowledge. 
That a vast assemblage should almost with a unanimous voice have 
redemanded the overture, and with difficulty have restrained themselves 
from calling for.it a third time, is a fact more powerful than any essay. 
We purpose, then, to examine into this feeling, with a view to show that 
there lives at present some appreciation of music in England—howsoever 
small such an appreciation may be. 

It has been the habit of Englishmen for centuries past to pride and 
vaunt themselves on their superior knowledge of the “ excellent;” and 
they are never tired of pointing to what they have done and what they 
intend to effect in the future. For their industry in mechanism the 
world is thankfui; but it owes little or nothing to their contributions 
to the fine arts—and this especially with a reference to music. The 
Englishman has no intuitive knowledge. He knows little what to 
admire or what to abuse: he cannot discern the true from the false. 
The responsibility, then, is with the “ critics,” and a heavy responsi- 
bility it is. How such an onerous duty has been performed may be 
gathered from the fact that Beethoven has been ousted (now happily 
restored) ; that Schumann has been expelled; that Wagner has been 
heard in opera twice in this country; and that Rubinstein, after three 
or more recitals during the. season of ’69, left London in disgust. 

Now for all this who is to blame? Not the composers; not the 
performers (for in justice to performers it must be recorded that they 
are ever ready to assist in what is brought before them as genuine) ; 
but—must we write it ?—the critics themselves. And this we say not 
because we imagine them to be incapable of discerning the real from 
the sham, but because we believe that there is some inherent feeling 
which prevents them from according to strangers what they would be 
only too glad to bestow on artists at home. To say that none of the 
composers already mentioned are worthy of a distinct position in the 
annals of art, is to declare what on the surface is unjust and untrue, and 
we feel sure it can only be by such a feeling as we have described that 
musicians generally do not meet with their fair reward. How the 
“Flying Dutchman ” was received, and how it was performed, it would 
be almost needless to repeat here. As, however, it was only produced 
at the fag-end of the season, when many must have left town, we purpose 
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giving a slight sketch of the opera, making a passing reference to the 
means employed by the composer to secure his necessary ends. 

The story of the play, which is said to have been repeated to 
Wagner as he was journeying to Paris to seek his fortune with a score 
of his “ Rienzi,” is wild and striking, and well-fitted for stage exhibition. 
While the sea was tossing and foaming, and there was imminent danger 
attached to all on board, the sailor-watch told how a certain Dutchman 
in trying to round a cape was so unsuccessful as to cause him in his 
rage to declare that he would on no account leave the spot till his 
efforts were availing. The Evil Spirit caught the oath, and determined 
on keeping the captain to his word. The only release from such a 
bondage should be a faithful wife, for whom the Dutchman was to seek 
by coming ashore once every seven years. It is on such an occasion 
as this that the opera commences. Daland, a ship-master, has been 
by stress of weather obliged to seek shelter inland, and meets in har- 
bour with the Dutchman and his fated vessel. The dread tale is 
soon told, and Daland, on promise of much wealth, conducts the hero 
to his home and daughter. A view of Daland’s house discloses the 
daughter Senta gazing fixedly at the Dutchman’s picture, while she in 
turn is made the subject of pleasant banter at the hands, or rather at 
the mouths, of a company of maidens who sit working at the spinning- 
wheel. During the progress of an impassioned appeal to the portrait, 
in which she deciares that she will be the faithful wife, Eric, her lover, 
brings the news of her father’s return, and adds how in a dream 
he had witnessed Daland come back attended by the veritable 
Dutchman. Soon they appear upon the stage, the preliminaries are 
arranged, and the marriage contract made. Subsequently, however, 
during a feast which Daland habitually gave after each sea-voyage, the 
hero finds Eric and Senta in close conversation, and believing her un- 
true, releases her from an almost self-imposed contract, with the warning 
that damnation is theirs who are faithless and untrue. He immediately 
reseeks his ship: she in turn rushes after him, and is lost in the sea. 
The ship immediately sinks, and the Dutchman and Senta are seen 
sailing up to heaven. 

The plot of the play is notnew. We have had many English versions, 
and we shall probably have many more. The tale, however, affords 
such scope for dramatic situations and for telling effects as to be well 
worthy the consideration of such a master-mind as Wagner's. His 
description of the storm-tossed sea, as depicted in the overture, is mag- 
nificent ; while the calm is ushered in with a happy combination of 
strings and harp, which is indicative at once of superb finish in orches- 
tral writing. Any man who could have penned such a second act as 
is attached to “The Flying Dutchman,” cannot fail to leave an 
indelible stamp on the art of his time. Witness the exquisitely polished 
writing in the Spinning-wheel chorus, Senta’s impassioned appeal to the 
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picture, the Dutchman’s aria “ Die Frist is um,” and Daland’s magni- 
ficent song, which was most eloquently given by Signor Foli. To say 
that all sang their best, would be to write what perhaps might be 
deemed but a hackneyed phrase. What we mean, however, is not this. 
It is something real and honest, and which nobody can gainsay. Into 
the part of Senta, Ilma di Murska threw her whole charm of ideality. She 
enveloped the character with a veil of romance, and delighted her hearers 
by an almost exquisite imagery. If it is true that it is to Mr. Santley’s 
exertions that we owe the production of this masterpiece, then all we 
have to maintain is, that Mr. Santley is not a mere artist, but an art 
critic. That he entered into the spirit of the part, there was no denying ; 
and those who saw him gaze on Senta at their first meeting in Daland’s 
cot, can be entirely convinced that his acting is as good as his singing. 
The only drawback to the perfect working of the play was Eric, the 
lover. With this single exception, the performance was complete. 

And yet it is the composer of this masterpiece that we have been 
taught to despise and reject! True, Wagner has been imprudent; he 
has not courted the critics, and he rails against the recognised forms of 
art with a pen as caustic and severe as it is brilliant and powerful. He 
has been termed the “ militant musician,” and we are not sure that the 
name does not precisely hit off the man ; but whether or no, one thing 
is certain: that in whatever direction his fault lay, it was the duty of 
those who had to instruct us to tell the truth, instead of ignoring 
the man altogether. Richard Wagner is ungestionably a man of over- 
whelming genius. As a poet he is more than respectable ; as a musician 
he is undoubtedly one of the leading men of his time. As a dramatist 
he has caught the knack—for a knack it is—of inventing situations ; of 
conceiving telling points, and of describing his meaning with tersenes 
and originality. He is always easy to understand; never overwhelms 
his piece with a multitude of characters ; and allots to each part a sepa- 
rate action. Indeed, Wagner for many years was better known as a 
writer than as a composer, and his essays on Art, fanciful and quaint 
though they appear, are valuable contributions to criticism generally. It 
is nevertheless with the composer that we have to deal, and a delightful 
task it is. 

The chief merit of Wagner lies in his powers of orchestration. No 
man alive has the capacity for dealing with strings and brass in the 
broad ample manner he possesses. He conceives a part, and he writes 
it. In contradistinction to a composer like Verdi, he does not distribute 
his single meaning among many instruments. He maps out his mean- 
ing, making each separate part play as it were an elaborate whole. The 
conception of the music for an individual instrument is a work in itself, 
employed with others in producing a structure at once massive and 
grand. Indeed, this metaphor is, in our mind, the single way of 
describing the action of Wagner’s powers; and it is just this that is the 
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sure index of genius. We can see the “maestro” seated at his 
table, and poring over his work as an author would do in the com- 
position of his history. He requires no external aid, but is himself the 
one resource. And herein may be said to lie the difference between 
the “‘ born” musician and the “made” musician. In the one case we 
have correct theorization ; in the other, ideas weaved into combinations 
which are novel, striking, and correct. In the former instance we have 
the rule of thumb; in the latter, the rule of originality. It is the 
difference that Horace remarks in poets by nature and poets by 
scholarship. 

In England, we possess two or three writers who compose with 
charming facility for an orchestra, and one who pre-eminently promises 
much that is good and sterling ; and yet it is impossible to think of such 
without feeling convinced that, after all, their ideas emanate from 
meanderings over the pianoforte rather than from ideas born in the 
head and worked out on the score-sheet. It is the usual practice of 
those who have not the “ gift divine” to seek aid from an instrument, 
which is only just capable of producing the barest results. To make our 
readers understand more clearly what we mean, we have but to recall to 
mind the sound of an overture on the piano, and that produced by the 
same selection as given by an orchestra. However true the one may be, 
the beauties, the finish, and the grace are wanting, and it is just these 
latter which mark the impress of the master hand. All the world knows 
the popularity of Gounod’s “ Faust ;” all the world is ready to bow 
down before the genius of Mendelssohn. And yet, in what does their 
chief and single popularity exist, but in the polished manner in which 
they secure their meaning through the aid of strings, reeds, and brass? 
There is only one plan, believe it, of being musician-like and great, 
and that is by a knowledge of the orchestra, coupled with the ideal 
gift of nature. In all this Wagner is pre-eminent. As to whether he 
is correct in his principle of eliminating “tune,” or “melody,” is a 
matter for future discussion, and one which we do not intend to 
touch upon here. That he is capable of conceiving it, and writing it, 
those who heard Dr. Gunz sing the Priestied, at the recent series of 
Philharmonic Concerts, will be able to answer; and what that answer 
ought to be is by no means a matter of doubt. 

Now, all this discussion as to the merits of the German maestro, and 
his reception by the British public, can only lead to the question, What 
position does music, as an art, hold in this country? We are told that 
we are being musically educated, that a higher perceptive faculty is 
being formed within us, and that we have the power of being, at no 
future day, a nation of connoisseurs—men who can distinguish between 
the true and the false. We only hope this is so. 

As a country, we can show, no doubt, a number of concerts that 
annually increase ; we can command, by our money, the services of the 
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most brilliant “ virtuosi” in Europe ; we can secure warm receptions for 
artists of tried ability, and we can spoil them, as we have done, by our 
fawning and our adulation. But, after all, the crucial test does not lie 
in this, The musical pulse of the country is not to be felt in the pro- 
fuse display which is set before us during the London season. Two 
opera houses (most probably we shall have three next year), two series 
of Philharmonic concerts, professional monster concerts, lasting from 
two to six o’clock, private concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” and an innumerable 
number of classical recitals—all these combined make a rich repast 
enough. But that it should be taken at a single dose is a proof that 
we regard it medicinally, and view it not so much in the light of an 
intellectual pleasure as a matter of simple duty and drudgery. We 
must get through it somehow, somewhere, and somewhen. The some- 
where is Drury Lane or St. James’s Hall; the somehow is complete 
lethargy ; the somewhen, the London season. If such rare feasts could 
be spread through the entire year, then there might be some reason for 
saying that a higher taste was being excited and brought into being ; 
but that so much music—music which might well last for twelve 
months’ enjoyment—must be swallowed in three, is as significant a fact 
as any can well be. We profess to be artistic, but is it not, after all, 
trying to be fashionable ? 

To the Director of the Monday Popular Concerts much praise is due 
for honest efforts in providing a sound entertainment for our winter even- 
ings. We believe no audience is so critical as the one that he brings 
together ; and we will do him the justice to admit that a good deal of 
attention is invariably shown to the admirable quartet company which 
he secures for his performances. But this, after all, is only a weekly 
gathering, and that for six months in the year: it does not strike, as it 
were, into the roots of the English middle class; it has no hold on 
their feelings, their tastes, or their enthusiasm. We look around on 
the auditory; we behold many amateurs; but, alas! many more 
dowagers nodding approval. We doubt, however, whether this au- 
dience, refined as it is, delights in the music for the music’s sake. The 
charm is not in the composer, but in the performer. The system is 
not to advertise Beethoven or Spohr, but to print on large signboards 
Christine Nilsson and Charles Halle. Anything more subversive to the 
true interests of art could not well be. The public requires it, and the 
Managers pamper them. Whether the directors should guide, or the 
public should direct, is a question not at present to be discussed in 
these pages. It is, however, a problem by no means hard to solve. 

As a proof of what we are saying about the preference for soloists in 
place of composers, we may mention a fact in connection with the late 
Operatic season at Drury Lane. Unless Mdile. Nilsson was advertised to 
appear, the theatre was empty—the benches were bare. It invariably hap- 
pened that the most finished performances were given by the most 
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finished cast, as was pre-eminently the case in the opera of “ Rigoletto.” 
All was vain and useless. On her return, not a seat was to be 
secured ; the managerial coffers overflowed. Now, we have not a word 
to say against Mdlle. Nilsson’s style ; it is, in fact, almost unapproach- 
able. There is a dignity and fire about it which inevitably will, and has, 
placed her in the foremost rank of artists. But, at best, she but inter- 
prets. That her interpretation is correct is not always so sure. As an 
actress she is as inferior to Ilma di Murska as Mr. Santley is to M. 
Faure. 

The limits which we had marked out for this paper have already been 
exceeded, and we feel that the subject, however inviting, must be 
brought to a close. That music in England might be made to reach 
the middle classes is beyond doubt; that no means are taken to 
educate the masses of the people is also unfortunately no matter for 
argument. The fact exists, and there is no need to dispute it. 

Mr. Boosey tells us of the many thousands upon thousands of Mrs, 
Barnard’s songs that the public have bought—as a proof we suppose of 
the merits of Claribel as a composer. She had a charming facility for 
writing melodious music, and some of her compositions are excellent 
specimens of tasteful writing. ‘That they are correct, any more than 
are Mr. Molloy’s songs, no one, we feel sure, will be found to declare. 
At any rate, they please, are popular, and sell. Now is it not, we ask, 
in the power of such a publisher as Mr. Boosey to direct the popular 
taste rather than follow it in its fickle perversity and waywardness? The 
public are only too glad to learn, and they believe all that is told them. 
But the means taken to educate the taste are confined and limited: 
there is a want of broad treatment. We do not recognise any artist in 
this country unless his reputation has been made already on the Conti- 
nent. There is a lack of fresh blood and fresh life. The same old 
standing-dishes appear year after year, to the exclusion of what is really 
promising and fair. With the exception of Mr. Sullivan, we scarcely 
know any one who has met in these days with a speedy acknowledg- 
ment. The task of getting compositions before the public is onerous 
and hateful, and the jealousy at work is green and spiteful. Our 
critics must and ‘ought to warn us from shoals and quicksands—it 
is their duty to show us the bright and beautiful. Influence should be 
thrust aside, and generosity be paramount. Hard as this is to effect or 
encompass, it is harder still to see a taste that might easily be moulded 
into what is pure and sound, degenerating by degrees into what is coarse 
and vulgar. Mr. Disraeli is indeed right in his quotation from Juvenal, 
which tells us that the only guide to be trusted is—Knowledge. 

W. B. 
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A TALE OF SIN. 


UTUMN leaves were strewing the ground, autumn skies were 
over-head. A ray of the sun came slantwise into the library, 
passing right across the face of Sir Geoffry Chavasse. The face had an 
older expression on it than his thirty years would justify. It looked 
worn and weary: and the bright hair, with its golden tinge, was less 
carefully arranged than it used to be, as if exertion were getting to be a 
burden, or that vanity no longer troubled him; and his frame was 
almost painfully thin ; and a low hacking cough took him at intervals. 
It might have been thought that Sir Geoffry was a little out of health, 
and wanted a change. Lady Chavasse, his mother, had begun to admit 
a long-repressed doubt whether any change would benefit him. 

A common desk of stained walnut-wood was open on the table before 
him: he had been reading over and putting straight some papers it 
contained—notes and diaries, and such like. ‘Two or three of these he 
tore across and threw into the fire. Out of a bit of tissue paper, he took 
a curl of bright brown hair, recalling the day and hour when he had 
surreptitiously cut it off, and refused to give it up again to its blushing 
owner. Recalling also the happy feelings of that time—surreptitiously 
still, as might be said, for what business had he with them now? 
Holding the hair to his lips for a brief interval, he folded it up again, 
and took out another bit of paper. This contained a lady’s ring of 
chased gold set with a beautiful and costly emerald. In those by-gone 
years he had bought the ring, thinking to give it in payment of the stolen 
hair; but the young lady in her shyness had refused so valuable a 
present. Sir Geoffry held the ring so that its brightness glittered in the 
sun, and then wrapped it up again. Next he unfolded a diary, kept at 
that past period, and for a short while afterwards : then it was abruptly 
broken off, and had never since been written in. He smiled to 
himself as he read a page here and there—but the smile was full of 
sadness. 

Lady Chavasse came into the room rather abruptly : Sir Geoffry shut 
up the diary, and prepared to shut and lock the desk. There was a 
disturbed and restless and anxious look on my lady’s face: there was a 
far more anxious and bitter pain ever making havoc with her heart. 

“Why, Geoffry! have you got out /at old desk ?” 

Sir Geoffry smiled as he carried it to its obscure place in a dark 
corner of the library. When he was about twelve years old, and they 
were passing through London, he went to the Lowther Arcade and 
bought this desk, for which he had been saving up his shillings. 
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“T don’t believe any lad ever had so valuable a prize as I thought I 
had purchased in that desk, mother,” was his laughing remark. 

“T dare say it has a vast deal of old rubbish in it,” said Lady 
Chavasse, slightingly. 

“Not much else—for all the good it can ever be. I was but glancing 
over the rubbish—foolish mementoes of foolish days. These days are 
weary ; and I hardly know how to make their hours fly.” 

Lady Chavasse sighed at the words. He used.to go shooting in the 
autumn—fishing—hunting once in a way, in the later season: he had 
not strength for these sports now, 

Opening the desk he commonly used, a very handsome one that had 
been Lady Chavasse’s present to him, he took a small book from it and 
put it into his breast-pocket. Lady Chavasse, watching all his move- 
ments, as she had grown accustomed to do, saw and knew what the 
book was—a Bible. Perhaps nothing had struck so much on my lady’s 
fears as the habit he had fallen into of reading often the Bible. She 
had come upon him doing it in all kinds of odd places. Out amidst 
the rocks at the seaside where they had recently been staying—and 
should have stayed longer but that he got tired and wanted to come 
home; out in the seats of this garden, amidst the roses—or rather 
where the roses had been; in the library; in his dressing-room—Lady 
Chavasse would see him with this small Bible. He always slipped it 
away when she or any one else approached: but the habit was casting 
on her spirit a very ominous shadow. It seemed to show her that 
he knew he must be drawing near to the world that the Bible tells of, 
and was making ready for his journey. How her heart ached, ached 
always, Lady Chavasse would not have liked to avow. 

“‘Where’s Rachel ?” he asked. 

“‘On her sofa, up-stairs.” 

Sir Geoffry stirred the fire mechanically, his thoughts elsewhere—just 
as he had stirred it in a memorable interview of the days gone-by. 
Unconsciously they had taken up the same position as on that unhappy 
morning: he with his elbow on the mantel-piece, and his face partly 
turned from his mother; she in the same chair, and on the same red 
square of the Turkey carpet. The future had been before them then: 
it lay in their own hands, so to say, to choose the path for good or for 
ill. Sir Geoffry had pointed out which was the right one to take, and 
that it would bring them happiness. But my lady had negatived it, and 
he could only bow to her decree. And so, the turning tide was passed, 
not seized upon, and they had been sailing since on a sea tolerably 
smooth, but without depth in it. What had the voyage brought forth? 
Not much. And it seemed, so far as one was concerned, nearly at an 
end now. 

“I fancy Rachel cannot be well, mother,” observed Sir Geoffry. 
Sie would not lie down so much if she were.” 
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“A little inertness, Geofiry : nothing more. About Christmas?” 
continued Lady Chavasse. “Shall you be well enough to go to the 
Derristons’, do you think ?” 

“J think we had better let Christmas draw nearer before laying out 
any plans for it,” he answered. 

“Yes, that’s all very well: but I am going to write to Lady Derriston 
to-day, and she’ll expect me to mention it. Shall you like to go?” 

A moment’s pause, and then he turned to her: his clear blue eyes, 
ever kind and gentle, looking straight into hers; his voice low and 
tender. 

“T do not suppose I shall ever go away from the Grange again.” 

She turned quite white. Was it coming so near as that? A kind of 
terror took possession of her. 

“ Geoffry! Geoffry /” 

“ My darling mother, I will stay with you if I can; you know that. 
But the fiat does not lie with you or with me.” 

Sir Geoffry went behind her chair, and put his arms round her play- 
fully, kissing her with a strange tenderness of heart that he sought to 
hide. 

“Tt may be all well yet, mother. Don’t let it trouble you before the 
time.” 

In the after part of the day the surgeon, Duffham, bustled in. His 
visit was later than usual. 

“ And how are you, Sir Geoffry ?” he asked, as they sat alone, facing 
each other between the table and the fire. 

“Much the same, Duffham.” 

“ Look here, Sir Geoffry—you should rally both yourself and your 
spirits. It’s of no use giving way to illness. There’s a certain listless- 
ness upon you; I’ve seen it for some time. Shake it off.” 

“ Willingly—if you will give me the power,” was Sir Geoffry’s reply. 
“The listlessness you speak of proceeds from the fact that my health 
and energies fail me. As to my spirits, there’s nothing the matter with 
them.” 

Mr. Duffham turned over with his fingers a glass paper-weight that 
happened to lie on the table, as if he wanted to see the fishing-boats on 
the sea that its landscape represented, and then he glanced at Sir 
Geoffry. 

“ Of course you wish to get well?”—with a slight emphasis on the 
“ wish.” 

“ Most certainly I wish to get well. For my mother’s sake—and of 
course also for my wife’s—as well as for my own. I don’t expect to, 
though, Duffham.” 

“Well, that’s saying a great deal,” retorted Duffham, pretending to 
make a mock of it. 

“T’ve not been strong for some time—as you may have seen, per- 
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haps: but since the beginning of May, when the intensely hot weather 
came in, I have felt as—as—” 

“ As what, Sir Geofiry ?” 

“ As though I should never live to see another May, hot or cold.” 

“‘Unseasonable heat has that effect on some people, Sir Geofiry. 
Tries their nerves.” 

“T am not aware that it tries mine. My nerves are as sound 
as need be. The insurance offices won’t take my life at any price, 
Duffham,” he resumed. 

“ Have you tried them ?” 

“Two of the best in London. When I began to grow somewhat 
doubtful about myself in the spring, I thought of the future of those 
near and dear to me, and would have insured my life for their benefit. 
The doctors refused to certify. Since then I have felt nearly sure in 
my own mind that what must be will be. And, day by day, I have 
watched the shadow drawing nearer.” 

The doctor leaned forward and spoke a few earnest words of encou- 
ragement, before departing. Sir Geoffry was only too willing to receive 
them—in spite of the inward conviction that lay upon him. 

Lady Rachel Chavasse entered the library in the course of the after- 
noon. She wore a sweeping silk, the colour of lilac, and gold orna- 
ments. Her face had not changed: with its classically-carved contour 
and its pale coldness. 

“Does Duffham think you are better, Geoffry?” 

“Not much, I fancy.” 

_ Suppose we were to try another change—Germany, or somewhere?” 
she calmly suggested. 

‘“‘ T would rather be here than anywhere, Rachel.” 

“T should like you to get well, you know, Geoffry.” 

“T should like it too, my dear.” 

“Mamma has written for us to go into Somersetshire for Christmas,” 
continued Lady Rachel, putting her foot, encased in its black satin 
shoe and white silk stocking, on the fender. 

“ Ay. My mother was talking about it just now. Well, we shall 
see between now and Christmas, Rachel. Perhaps they can come to 
us instead.” 

Lady Rachel turned her very light eyes upon her husband: eyes in 
which there sat often a peevish expression. It was not discernible at 
the present moment: they were coldly calm. 

“ Don’t you think you shall be well by Christmas ?” 

“‘T cannot speak with any certainty, Rachel.” 

She stood a minute or two longer, and then walked round the room 
before the shelves, in search of some entertaining book. It was quite 
evident that the state of her husband did not bring real trouble to her 
heart. Was the heart too naturally cold ?—or was it that as yet no sus- 
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picion of the seriousness of the case had penetrated to her? Some. 
thing of both, perhaps. 

Selecting a book, she was leaving the library with it when Sir Geoffry 
asked if she would not rather stay by the fire to read. But she said 
she preferred to go to her sofa. 

“ Are you well, Rachel ?” he asked. 

“ My back feels tired always. I suppose we are something alike, 
Geoffry—not over strong,” she concluded with a smile. 

That night Duffham made the annexed entry in his Journal. 


He knows the critical state he is in. Has known it, it seems, for 
some time. I suspected he did. Sir Geoffry’s one that you may read 
as a book in his open candour. He would “ get well if he could” he 
says, for his mother’s sake. As of course he would, were the result 
under his own control: a fine young fellow of the upper ten, with every 
substantial good to make life pleasant, and no evil habits or thoughts 
to draw him back, would not close his eyes on this world without a 
pang, and a struggle to remain a while longer in it. 

I cannot do more for him than I am doing. All the faculty com- 
bined could not. Neither doI say, as he does, that he will not get 
better: on the contrary, I think there’s just a chance that he wi//: 
and I honestly told him so. It’s just a toss-up. He was always 
delicate until he grew to manhood : then he seemed to be thoroughly 
healthy and strong. Query: would this delicacy have come back again 
had his life been made as happy as it might have been? My lady 
can debate that point with herself in after years: it may be that 
she'll have plenty of time to do it in. Sir Geoffry’s is one of those 
sensitive natures where the mind seems almost wholly to influence the 
body ; and that past trouble was a sharp blow to him. Upright and 
honourable, he could not well bear the remorse that fell upon him—it 
has been keenly felt, I verily believe, until this hour : another's life was 
blighted that his might be aggrandised. JZy own opinion is, that had he 
been allowed to do as he wished, and make reparation, thereby securing his 
own happiness, he might have flung off the tendency to delicacy still, and 
lived to be as old as his father, Sir Peter. Should my lady ever speak to 
me upon the subject, I shall tell her this. Geoffry Chavasse has lived 
with a weight upon him. It was not so much that his own hopes were 
gone and his love-dream wrecked, as that he had brought far worse 
than this upon another. Yes: my lady may thank herself that his life 
seems to have been wasted. Had there been children, he might in a 
degree have forgotten what went before, and the mind would no longer 
have preyed upon the body. Has the finger of Heaven been in this? 
My pen ought to have written “ specially in this:” for that Finger is 
i everything. 

I hope he will get better. Yes, I do, in spite of a nasty doubt that 
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crops up in my mind as I say it. I love him as I did in the old days, 
and respect him more. Qui vivra verra—to borrow a French phrase 
from young Master Arthur over the way. And now I put up my diary 
for the night. 
II. 

Mrs. LayNE was dead. Mary lived alone in her house now, with her 
servants and Arthur. 

Never a woman so respected as she ; never a lady, high or low, so re- 
vered and looked up to as Mary Layne. All the village would fly to her 
on any emergency; and she had counsel and help to give. The poor 
idolized her. A noble, tender, good gentlewoman, with the character- 
istic humility in her bearing that had been observable of late years, and 
the gentle gravity on her thoughtful face. My lady, with all her rank and 
her show and her condescension, had never been half so much respected 
as this. The little boy—in knickerbockers now, and rising nine—was 
a great favourite: he also got some honour through Colonel Layne. 
There had been a time of trouble in India, and Major Layne had dis- 
tinguished himself and gained honour and promotion. The public 
papers proclaimed his bravery and renown: and Arthur got his share of 
reflected glory. As the boy passed on his pony, the blacksmith would 
shoot out from his forge to look after him, and say to the stranger whose 
horse had cast a shoe, “‘ There goes the little son of the brave Colonel 
Layne: may be ye’ve heerd of his deeds over in Ingee.” Perhaps the 
blacksmith considered he had acquired a kind of right in Arthur, since 
the pony—a sure-footed Welsh animal—was kept in the stable that 
belonged to his forge, and was groomed by himself or son. Miss Layne 
paid him for it; but, as the blacksmith said, it went again the grain: 
he’d ha’ been proud to do aught for her and the little gentleman wi’out 
money. 

And somehow, what with one thing and another, my lady grew to 
think that if anything removed her from Chavasse Grange, Mary would 
take her place as best and chiefest in Church Dykely, and she would 
not be missed. But it was odd the thought should dawn upon her. 
Previsions of coming events steal into the minds of a great many of us: 
we know not whence they arise, and at first look on them but as idle 
thoughts, never recognizing them for what they are—advance shadows 
of the things to be. 

One sunshiny afternoon close upon winter, Arthur and Mr. Duffham 
went out riding. Mary watched them start: the doctor on his old gray 
horse (that had been her father’s) and Arthur on his well-groomed 
pony. The lad sat well : as brave-looking a little gentleman, with his 
upright carriage, open face, and nice attire—for Mary was particular 
there—as had ever gratified a fond aunt’s eye or a blacksmith’s heart. 

Close by the gates of Chavasse Grange, they met Sir Geoffry and his 
mother strolling forth. Mr. Duffham’s hopes had not been fulfilled. 
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Outwardly there was not much change in the baronet, certainly none 
for the better: inwardly there was a great deal. He new now how 
very certain his fate was, and that it might not be delayed for any great 
length of time : a few weeks, a few months: as God should will. 

“Lady Rachel is not well,” observed Sir Geoffry to the surgeon. 
“You must see her, Duffham. I suppose you can’t come in now ?” 

“Yes I can; I’m in no hurry,” was the-doctor’s answer. 

‘May I come too, and see the peacock, Sir Geoffry? I'll wait here. 
though, if Mr. Duffham thinks I ought.” 

Of course the boy was told that the peacock would take it as a slight 
if he did not pay him a visit, and they all turned up the avenue. 
Arthur got off his pony and led it, and talked with Lady Chavasse. 

“Why did you get off yet?” asked Sir Geoffry turning to him. 

“‘ Lady Chavasse is walking,” answered the boy simply. 

It spoke volumes for his innate sense of politeness. Sir Geoffry re- 
membered that 4e had possessed the same when a child. 

“Have you heard what papa has done?” asked Arthur, putting the 
question generally. ‘‘It has been in all the newspapers, and he is full 
colonel now. Did you read it, Sir Geoffry ?” 

“ Yes, I read it, Arthur.” 

“ And the Queen’s going to thank papa when he comes to England. 
Everybody says so. Dobbs thinks papa will be made general before 
he dies.” 

Dobbs was the blacksmith. They smiled at this. Not at the possi- 
bility for Colonel Layne, but at Dobbs. 

“ And, with it all, Aunt Mary does not want me to be a soldier!” 
went on the boy in rather an aggrieved tone. “ Richard’s enough, she 
says. Dick gets on so well at King’s College : he is to go to Woolwich 
next. I don’t see the peacock !” 

They had neared the house, but the gay-plumaged bird, for which 
Arthur retained his full admiration, was nowhere in sight. Servants 
came forward and led the horses away. Arthur was taken into the 
garden parlour by Sir Geoffry. 

“ And so you would like to be a soldier!” he said, holding the boy 
before him, and looking down at his bright, happy face. 

“Oh I should: very much. If papa says I am not to be—ormamma 
—or Aunt Mary—if they should tell me No no, you shai/ not, why it 
would be at an end, and I'd try and like something else.” 

“Listen, Arthur,” said Sir Geoffry, in a low earnest tone. “ What 
you are to be, and what you are not to be, lie alike in the will of God. 
He will direct you aright no doubt, when the time of choice shall 
come——” 

“And that’s what Aunt Mary says,” interrupted the lad. “She 
says——there’s the peacock !” 

He had come round the corner, his tail trailing ; the poor pea-hen, 
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as usual, following humbly behind him. Arthur went outside the win- 
dow. The peacock had a most unsocial habit of stalking away with a 
harsh scream if approached: Arthur knew this, and stayed where he 
was, talking still with Sir Geoffry. When Lady Chavasse entered, he 
was deep in a story of the musical-box. 

“Yes, a wicked boy went into Reuben Noah’s, and broke his box for 
the purpose. Aunt Mary is letting me get it mended for him with some 
sixpences I had saved up. Reuben is very ill just now; in great pain ; 
and Aunt Mary has let me lend him mine—he says when he can hear 
the music, his hip does not hurt him so much. You are not angry with 
me for lending it, are you, Sir Geoffry?” 

“¢ My boy, I am pleased.” 

“Why should Sir Geoffry be angry?” cried Lady Chavasse, amused 
with the chatter. 

“Sir Geoffry gave it to me,” said Arthur, looking at her with wide- 
open eyes, in which the great wonder, that anybody should be ignorant 
of that fact, was expressed. “ Reuben wishes he could get here to see 
the peacock ; but he can’t walk, you know. I painted a beautiful one 
on paper and took it to him. Aunt Mary said it was not much like a 
real peacock ; it was too yellow. Reuben liked it: he hung it up on 
his wall. Oh!” 

For the stately peacock, stepping past the window as if the world 
belonged to him, suddenly threw wide his tail in an access of native 
vanity. The tail had not long been renewed, and was in full feather. 
Arthur’s face went into a radiant glow. Lady Chavasse, smiling at the 
childish delight, produced some biscuit that the peacock was inordi- 
nately fond of, and bade him go and feed it. 

‘¢ Oh, Geoffry,” she exclaimed in the impulse of the moment, as the 
boy vaulted away, “if you had but such a son and heir as that!” 

“Ay. It might have been, mother. ‘That child himself might have 
been Sir Arthur after me, had you so willed it.” 

“ Been Sir Arthur after you!” she exclaimed. “ Are you in a dream, 
Geoffry? hat child!” ; 

““T have thought you did not know him, but I never felt quite sure. 
He passes to the world for the son of Colonel Layne—as I trust he may 
so pass always. Don’t you understand ?” 

It was so comical a thing, bringing up thoughts so astounding, and 
the more especially because she had never had the remotest suspicion 
of it, that Lady Chavasse simply stared at her son in silence. All in 
a moment a fiery resentment rose up in her heart: she could not have 
told at whom or what. 

“T will never believe it, Geoffry. It cannot be.” 

“ Tt zs, mother.” 

He was leaning against the embrasure of the window as he stood, 
watching the boy in the distance throwing morsels of biscuit right 
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into the peacock’s mouth, condescendingly held wide to receive them. 
Lady Chavasse caught the strange sadness glistening in her son’s eyes, 
and somehow a portion of her hot anger died away. 

“Yes: there was nothing to prevent it,” sighed Sir Geoffry. “Had 
you allowed it, mother, the boy might have been born my lawful son, 
my veritable heir. Other sons might have followed him: the proba- 
bility is, there would have been half a dozen of them feeding the 
peacock now, instead of—of—I was going to say of worse than none.” 

Lady Chavasse looked out at the boy with eager, devouring eyes : 
and whether there was more of longing in their depths, or of haughty 
anger, a spectator could not have told. In that same moment a vision, 
so vivid as to be almost like reality, stole before her mental sight—of 
the half-dozen brave boys crowding round the peacock, instead of only 
that one on whose birth so cruel a blight had been cast. 

“A noble heir he would have made us, mother; one of whom our 
free land might have been proud,” spoke Sir Geofiry in a low tone of 
yearning that was mixed with hopeless despair. “‘ He bears my name: 
Arthur. I’d give my right hand ; ay, and the left, too; if he could be 
Sir Arthur after me !” 

Arthur turned round. His cap was on the grass, his blue eyes were 
shining. 

“He is frightfully greedy and selfish, Lady Chavasse. He will not 
let the pea-hen have a bit.” 

“ A beautiful face,” murmured Sir Geoffry. ‘‘ And a little like what 
mine must have been at his age, I fancy. Sometimes I have thought 
that you would see the likeness, and that it might impart a clue.” 

«Since when have you known him ?” 

“Since the day after the accident. Duffham dropped an uninten- 
tional word, and it enlightened me. Some nights ago I dreamt that 
the little lad was my true heir,” added Sir Geoffry. “I saw you kiss 
him in the dream.” 

“You must have been letting your thoughts run on it very much,” 
retorted Lady Chavasse, rather sharply. 

“They are often running on it, mother: the regret for what might 
have been and for what is, never seems to leave me,” was his reply. 
“For some moments after I woke from that dream I thought it was 
reality : I believe I called out ‘Arthur.’ Rachel started, and inquired 
between sleep and wake what the matter was. To find that it was only 
a dream—to remember that what zs can never be changed or redeemed 
in this world, was the worst pain of all.” 

“You may have children yet,” said Lady Chavasse, after a pause. 
“Tt is not impossible.” 

“Well—I suppose not impossible,” was the hesitating rejoinder. 
“cc But ” 

“But you don’t think it. 





Say it out, Geoffry.” 
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“T do not think it. My darling mother, don’t you see how it is with 
me ?” he added in an impulse of emotion—“ that I shall not live. A 
very short time now, and I shall be lying with my father.” 

A piteous cry broke from her lips. It had to be suppressed. The 
ungrateful peacock, seeing no more dainty biscuit in store, had fluttered 
off with a scream, putting his tail down into the smallest possible com- 
pass; and Arthur came running back to the room. Mr, Duffham next 
appeared ; his face grave, his account of Lady Rachel evasive. He 
suspected some latent disease of the spine, but did not wish to say so 
just yet. 

The horse and pony were brought round. Arthur and the doctor 
mounted: Arthur turning round to lift his cap to Lady Chavasse and 
Sir Geoffry, as he rode away. A noble boy in all his actions; sitting 
his pony like the young chieftain he ought to have been but for my 
lady’s adverse will. 

But Mr. Duffham was by no means prepared for an inroad on his 
privacy made that evening by my lady. She surprised him in his shab- 
biest parlour when he was taking his tea: the old tin teapot on the 
Japan tray, and the bread-and-butter plate cracked across. Zuby Noah, 
Duffham’s factotum, was of a saving turn, and never would bring in the 
best things but on Sundays. He had a battle with her over it some- 
times, but it did no good. Duffham thought Lady Chavasse had come 
to hear about Lady Rachel: but he was mistaken. 

She began with a despairing cry, by way of introduction to the inter- 
view: Zuby might have heard it as she went along the kitchen passage 
but for her clanking pattens. The man was out that evening, and Zuby 
was in waiting. Duffham, standing on the old hearth-rug, found his arm 
seized hold of by Lady Chavasse.. He had never seen her in agitation 
like this. 

“Ts it to be so really? Mr. Duffham, can xothing be done? Is my 
son to die before my very eyes, and not be saved?” 

“Sit down, pray, Lady Chavasse,” cried Duffham, trying to hand 
her into the chair that had the best-looking cushion on it, and wishing 
he had not slipped on his worn old pepper-and-salt coat. 

** He ought not to die—to die and leave no children,” she went on as 
if she were a lunatic. “If there were but one little son; but one; to 
be the heir! Can’t you keep him in life?—there may be children yet, 
if he only lives.” 

Her eyes were looking wildly into his, her fingers entwined them- 
selves about the old gray cuffs as lovingly as though they were of silk 
velvet. No: neither Duffham nor anybody else had ever seen her like 
this. It was as though she thought it lay with Duffham to keep Sir 
Geoffry in life and to endow Chavasse Grange with heirs. 
‘Lady Chavasse, I am not in the place of God.” 

‘Don’t you care for my trouble? Don’t you care for it?” 
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“TI docare. I wish I could cure Sir Geoffry.” 

Down sat my lady in front of the fire, in her dire tribulation. By 
the way she stared at it, Duffham thought she must see in it a vision 
of the future. 

“We shall have to quit the Grange, you know, if he should die: I and 
Lady Rachel. Better that I had quitted it in my young life ; that I had 
never had a male child to keep me init. I thought that would have 
been a hardship : but oh, it would have been nothing to this.” 

“You shall drink a cup of tea, Lady Chavasse—if you don’t mind 
it’s being poured out of this homely tea-pot,” said Duffham.—* Con- 
found that Zuby !” he cried under his breath. 

“Yes, I will take the tea—put nothing in it. My lips and throat are 
dry with fever and pain. I wish I could die instead of Geoffry! I 
wish he could have left a little child behind to bless me!” 

Duffham, standing up while she drank the tea, thought it was well 
that these trials of awful pain did not fall often in a lifetime, or they 
would wear out alike the frame and the spirit. She grew calm again. 
As if ashamed of the agitation betrayed, her manner took gradually a 
kind of hard composure, her face a defiant expression. She turned it 
on him. 

“So, Mr. Duffham! It has been well done of you to unite with Sir 
Geoffry in deceiving me! That child over the way has never been 
Colonel Layne’s.” 

And then she went on in a style that put Duffham’s back up. It was 
not his place to tell her, he answered. At the same time he had had no 
motive to keep it from her, and if she had ever put the question to him, 
he should readily have answeredit. Unsolicited, unspoken to, of course 
he had held his peace. As to uniting with Sir Geoffry to deceive her, 
she deceived herself if she thought anything of the kind. Since the first 
moment they had spoken together, when the fact had become known 
to Sir Geoffry, never a syllable relating to it had been mentioned 
between them. And then she went back to Sir Geoffry’s illness. 

“Tt is just as though a blight had fallen on him,” she piteously ex- 
claimed, lifting her hand and letting it drop again. “A blight.” 

“Well, Lady Chavasse, I suppose something of the kind did fall 
upon him,” was Duffham’s answer. And /ha¢ displeased her. She 
turned her offended face to the doctor, and inquired what he meant by 
Saying it. 

So Duffham spoke out. He had said he would, if ever the oppor- 
tunity came. Reverting to what had happened some eight or nine 
years ago, he told her that in his opinion Sir Geoffry had never re- 
covered it: that the trouble had so fixed itself upon him as to have 
worked insensibly upon his bodily health. “Self-reproach and dis- 
appointment were combined, Lady Chavasse; for there’s no doubt 
that the young lady was very dear to him,” concluded Duffham. 
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‘And there are some natures that cannot pick up again after such 
a blow.” 

She was staring at Duffham with open eyes, not understanding, 
“Vou do not mean to say that—that the disappointment about Aer has 
killed Sir Geoffry ?” 

“My goodness, no!” cried Duffham, nearly laughing. ‘Men are 
made of tougher stuff than to die of that kind of thing—of love, Lady 
Chavasse. What is it Shakespear says?—‘ Men have died, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love.’ There is no question but that Sir 
Geoffry has always had an inherent tendency to delicacy of constitu- 
tion,” he continued more seriously. ‘It was warded off for a time, and 
he grew into a strong, hearty man: it might perhaps have been warded 
off for good. But the blight-—as you aptly express it, Lady Chavasse— 
came : and perhaps since then the spirit has not been able to maintain 
its own proper struggle for existence—in which lies a great deal, mind 
you—and now that the original weakness has shown itself again, he 
can’t shake it off.” 

“‘ But—according to that—he 7s dying of the blight?” 

“‘ Well—in a sense, yes. If you like to put it so.” 

Her lips grew white. There rose before her mind that one hour of 
bitter agony in her lifetime and her son’s, when he had clasped his 
pleading hands on hers, and told her in a voice hoarse with its bitter 
pain and emotion that if she decided against him he could never know 
happiness again in this world: that to part from one to whom he was 
bound by every tie that ought to bind man to woman, would be like 
parting with life. Entrenched in her pride, she had turned a deaf ‘ear, 
and rejected his prayer: and now—there had come of it what had 
come. Yes, as Lady Chavasse sat there, she had the satisfaction. of 
knowing that the work was hers. 

** A warmer climate >—would it restore him ?” she exclaimed, turning 
her hot eyes on Mr. Duffham. 

“Had it been likely to do so, Lady Chavasse, I should have sent 
him to it long ago.” 

She gathered her mantle of purple velvet about her as she got up, and 
went out of the room in silence, giving Duffham her hand to shake in 
token of friendship. 

Duffham opened the front door, and was confronted by a tall foot- 
man—with a gold-headed cane and big white silk calves—who had been 
waiting in the air for his lady. She took the way to the Grange; the 
man and his protecting cane stepping grandly after her. 


III. 
“Str GEOFFRY CHAVASSE.” 
Buried in her own reflections by the drawing-room fire, in the coming 
dusk of the winter’s evening, Miss Layne thought her ears must have 
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deceived her. But no. It was Sir Geoffry who advanced as the servant 
made the announcement; and she rose to meet him. Strangely her 
heart fluttered: but she had been learning a lesson in calmness for 
many years; he had too, perhaps; and they shook hands quietly as 
other people do. Sir Geoffry threw back his over-coat from his wasted 
form as he sat down. 

Wasted more than ever now. Some weeks have gone on since my 
lady’s impromptu visit to Mr. Duffham’s tea-table : winter is merging 
into spring ; and the most sanguine could no longer indulge hope for Sir 
Geoffry. 

“You have heard how it is with me?” he began, looking at Mary, 
after getting up his short breath. 

“Yes,” she faintly answered. 

“T could not die without seeing you, Mary, and speaking a word of 
farewell. It was in my mind to ask you to come to the Grange for 
half an hour’s interview: but I scarcely saw how to accomplish it: it 
might have raised some speculation. So, as the day has been fine and 
mild, I came to you.” 

“You should have come earlier,” she murmured. “It is getting late 
and cold.” 

“T did come out earlier. But I have been with Duffham.” 

Moving his chair a little nearer to hers, he spoke to her long and 
earnestly. In all that was said there seemed to be a solemn meaning— 
as is often the case when the speaker is drawing to the confines of this 
world and about to enter on the next. He referred a little to the past, 
*and*there was some mutual explanation. But it seemed to be of the 
future that Sir Geoffry had come mostly to speak—the future of Baby 
Arthur. 

“You will take care of him, Mary ?—of his best interests?” And 
the tears came into Mary Layne’s eyes at the words. He could not 
really think it necessary to ask it. 

“Yes. To the very utmost of my permitted power.” 

“Tam not able to leave him anything. You know how things are 
with us at the Grange. My wish would have been good——” 

“Tt is not necessary,” she interrupted. “All I have will be his, Sir 
Geoffry.” 

“ Sir Geoffry ! Need you keep up that farce, Mary, in this our last 
hour? He seems to wish to be a soldier : and I cannot think but what 
the profession will be as good for him as any other, provided you can 
dike it for him. You will see when the time comes: all that lies in the 
future. Our lives have been blighted, Mary: and I pray God daily and 
hourly that, being so, it may have served to expiate the sin—my sin, 
my love, it was never yours—and that no shame may fall on him.” 

“T think it will not,” she softly said, the painful tears dropping fast 
“He will always be regarded as Colonel Layne’s son : the very few who 
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know otherwise ; Mr. Duffham, Colonel and Mrs. Layne—and Lady 
Chavasse now ; all will be true to the end.” 

“ Ay. I believe it too. I think the boy may have a bright and hon- 
ourable career before him: as much so perhaps as though he had been 
born my heir. I think the regret that he was not—when he so easily 
might have been—has latterly helped to wear me out, Mary.” 

“T wish you could have lived, Geoffry !” she cried from between her 
blinding tears. 

“T have wished it also,” he answered, his tone full of pain. “ But 
it was not to be. When the days shall come that my mother is alone, 
save for Lady Rachel, and grieving for me, I want you to promise that 
you will sometimes see her and give her consolation. Something tells 
me that you can do this, Mary, that she will take it from you—and I 
know that she will need it sadly. Be kind to her when I am gone.” 

““Yes. I promise it.” 

** You are the bravest of us all, Mary. And yet upon you has lain 
the greatest suffering !” 

“It is the suffering that has made me brave,” she answered. “Oh, 
Geoffry, I am getting to realize the truth that it is better to have too 
much of suffering in this world than too little. It is a truth hard to 
learn: but once learnt, it brings happiness in enduring.” 

Sir Geoffry nodded assent. He had learnt somewhat of it also—too 
late. 

“T have begun a letter to Colonel Layne, Mary, and shall post it 
before I die. To thank him for——” 

The words were drowned in a gleeful commotion—caused by the 
entrance of Arthur. The boy came dashing in from his afternoon’s 
study with the curate, some books under his arm. 

“T have not been good, Aunt Mary. I gave him all the trouble I 
could, he said; and I’m afraid I did; but, you see, I bought the 
marbles going along, instead of in coming back as you told me, and— 
who’s that ?” 

In letting his books fall on a side table, he had caught sight of the 
stranger—then standing up. The fire had burnt low, and just for the 
moment even the young eyes did not recognize Sir Geoffry Chavasse. 
Mary stirred the fire into a blaze, and drew the crimson curtains before 
the window. 

“What have you come for?” asked the little lad, as Sir Geoffry took 
his hand. “ Are you any better, sir?” 

“‘I shall never be better in this world, Arthur. And so you gave 
yourjtutor trouble this afternoon !” 

“Ves; I am very sorry: I told him so. It was the marbles. I 
couldn’t keep my hands out of my pockets. Just look what beauties 
they are!” 

Out came a handful of “ beauties,” of many colours. But Mary, who 
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was standing by the mantel-piece, her face turned away, bade him put 
them up again. Arthur began to feel that there was some kind of hush 
upon the room. 

“T have been talking to Miss Layne about your future—for, do you 
know, Arthur, you are a favourite of mine,” said Sir Geoffry. “Ever 
since the time when my horse knocked you down—and might have 
killed you—I have taken a very warm interest in your welfare. I have 
often wished that you—that you”— he seemed to hesitate in some 
emotion—“ were my own little son and heir to succeed me: but of 
course that cannot be. I don’t know what profession you will choose, 
or may be chosen for you ’ 

“T should like to be a soldier,” interrupted Arthur, lifting his spark- 
ling eyes to Sir Geoffry’s. 

“Your ideas may change before the time for choosing shall come. A 
soldier may be as brave a servant of God as of his Queen: should you 
ever become a soldier, will you remember this truth ?” 

“ Yes,” said Arthur in a whisper, for the grave tones and manner im- 
pressed him with some awe. 

Sir Geoffry was sitting down and holding Arthur before him. To the 
latter’s intense surprise he saw two tears standing on the wasted cheeks. 
It made him feel a sort of discomfort, and he began, as a relief, to play 
with the chain and seal that hung on the baronet’s waistcoat. A trans- 
parent seal with a plain device on it. 

‘Should you like to have them when I am gone, Arthur—and wear 
them in remembrance of me when you are old enough ? I think it must 
be so: no one can have a better right to them than my little friend who 
once nearly lost his arm by my carelessness. I will see about it. But 
I have a better present than’that—which I will give you now.” 

Taking from his pocket the small Bible that had been his companion 
for some months, he put it into Arthur’s hands, telling him that he had 
written his name in it. And the child, turning hastily to the fly-leaf, 
saw it there: “Arthur Layne. From G. A. C.” Lower down were the 
words : “Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 

“ Jesus said that,” cried the boy simply. 

“Jesus Christ. My Saviour and yours—for I am sure you will let 
him be yours. Do not part with this Book, Arthur. Use it always. 
Should it be your fate ever to encamp on the battle-field, let the Book 
be with you: your guide and friend. In time you will get-to love it 
better than any other book that is to be had in the world.” 

The child had a tender heart and began to cry a little. Sir Geofiry 
drew him nearer. 

“T have prayed to God to bless you, Arthur. But you know, my child, 
He will only give His best blessing to those who love and serve Him. 
Whatsoever may be your lot in life, strive to do your duty in it, as 
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before God; loving Him, loving and serving your fellow-creatures; 
trusting ever to Christ’s atonement. These are my last solemn words 
to you. Do you always remember them.” 

His voice faltered a little, and Arthur began to sob. “Oh Sir Geoffry, 
must you die?” 

Sir Geoffry seemed to be breathing fast, as though agitation were 
getting too much for him. He bent his head and kissed the boy’s face 
fervently : his brow, his cheeks, his lips, his eyelids—there was not a 
spot that Sir Geoffry did not leave a kiss upon. It quite seemed as 
though his heart had been yearning for those kisses, and as though he 
could not take enough of them. 

“ And now, Arthur, you must do a little errand for-me. Go over 
to Mr. Duffham, and tell him I am coming. Leave the Bible on the 
table, here.” 

Arthur went out of the house with less noise than he had entered it. 
Sir Geoffry rose. 

“It is our turn to part now, Mary. I must be gone.” 

Her sweet face was almost distorted with the efforts she had been 
making to keep down emotion before the child. She burst into a sob- 
bing cry, as her hand met Sir Geoffry’s. 

“God bless you! God bless you always, my darling,” he murmured. 
“Take my thanks, once for all, for the manner in which you have met 
the past ; there’s not another woman living who would have done and 
borne as you have. This is no doubt our last meeting on earth, Mary; 
but in eternity we shall be together for ever. God bless you, and love 
you, and keep you always !” 

A lingering hand-pressure ; a steady look into each other’s eyes, reading 
the present anguish there, reading also the future trust ; and then their 
lips met—surely there was no wrong in it !—and a farewell kiss of pain 
was taken. Sir Geoffry went out, buttoning his over-coat across his 
chest. 

A fly was waiting before Mr. Duffham’s; the surgeon and Arthur 
were standing by it on the pavement. Sir Geoffry got in. 

“Good bye, Sir Geoffry,” cried the little lad, as Mr. Duffham, saying 
he should be at the Grange in the morning, was about to close the door. 
“TI shall write and tell papa how good you've been, to give me your 
own Bible. I can write small-hand now.” 

“‘ And fine small-hand it is !” put in old Duffham in disparagement. 

Sir Geoffry laid his hand gently on Arthur’s head, and kept it there 
fora minute. His lips were moving, but he said nothing aloud. Arthur 
thought he had not been heard. 

“ Good bye, Sir Geoffry,” he repeated. 
“ Good bye, my child.” 
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IV. 


Sir Georrry lay back in an easy-chair in front of the fire in his library. 
The end was near at hand now, but he was bearing up quite well to the 
last. Lady Chavasse, worn nearly to a shadow with grief and uncertainty ° 
—for there were times yet when she actually entertained a sort of hope— 
sat away in the shade; her eyes watching every change in his coun- 
tenance, her heart feeling ever its bitter repentance and despair. 

Repentance? Yes, and plenty of it. For she saw too surely what 
might have been and what was—and knew that it was herself, herself 
only, who had worked out this state of things. Her self-reproach was 
dreadful: her days and nights were one long dream of agony. Lady 
Rachel was not with them very much. She lay down more than ever 
in her own room: and Lady Chavasse had begun to learn that this 
nearly continuous lying was not caused by inert idleness, but of necessity. 
The Grange was a sad homestead now. 

The blaze from the fire flickered on Sir Geoffry’s wasted face. Hers 
was kept in the shadow, or it might have betrayed the bitterness of her 
aching heart. He had been speaking of things that touched her con- 
science. 

“ Yes, it was a sin, mother. But it might have been repaired: and, 
if it had, I believe God would have blessed us all. As it is—well, we 
did not repair it, you and I; and so—and so, as I takeit, there has not 
been much of real blessing given to us here: certainly not of heartfelt 
comfort. I seem to see all things clearly, now—if it be not wrong to 
say it.” 

Lady Chavasse saw them too—though perhaps not exactly in the way 
he meant. Never was the vision, of what might have been, more vividly 
before her than now as he spoke. She saw him, a hale happy man; his 
wife Mary ; their children, a goodly flock ; all at the Grange, and herself 
first amidst them, reigning paramount, rejoicing in her good and dutiful 
daughter-in-law. ©, what a contrast between that vision and reality! 
A pent-up groan esca;:d her lips : she coughed to smother it. 

“ Mother !” 

“Well, Geoffry ?” 

“You need not have su ~ ressed my last letter to Mary—the one of 
explanation I wrote when I uitted her and the Grange. You might 
have been sure of me—that 1 would be true to my word to you.” 

No answer. There was a great deal that she would not suppress, 
besides the letter, if the time had to come over again. The fire-log 
sparkled and crackled and threw its jets of flame upwards : but no other 
noise disturbed the room’s stillness. 

“ Mother !” 
“Well, Geofiry ?” 
























































































A Tale of Sin. Te eee 

“T should like the child, little Arthur, to have my watch and its 
appendages. Have you any objection?” 

** None.” 

“Tt will be looked upon, you know, as a token of remembrance to 
the little fellow who had so sharp an illness through my horse.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And—I have two desks, you know. The old one of common 
stained wood I wish sent to Miss Layne, locked as it is. The key I 
will enclose in a note. Let them be sent to her when I am dead.” 

“Tt shall be done, Geoffry.” 

“There’s not much in the desk. Just a few odds and ends of papers ; 
mementoes of the short period when I was happy—though I ought not 
to have been. Nothing of value: except a ring that I bought for her 
at Worcester at the time, and which she would not take.” 

““T promise it, Geoffry. I will do all you wish.” 

“Thank you. You have ever been my loving friend, mother.” 

“ Ever, Geoffry ?” 

“‘ Well—you did for the best there, mother : though it was a mistake. 
You acted for what you thought my welfare.” 

“Would you not like to see her, Geoffry ?” 

“‘T have seen her, and bid her farewell. It was the afternoon I 
went to Duffham’s and you said I had stayed out too late. And now 
I think I’ll lie down on the sofa and get, if I can, a bit of sleep: I feeb 
tired. To-morrow I will talk about you and Rachel—and what will be 
best for you both. I wish to my heart, for your sake and hers, that 
Rachel had borne a son: I am thinking of you both daily, and of what 
you will do when I am gone.” 

‘*T shall never know pleasure in life again, Geoffry,” she cried with a 
catching sob. “It will be henceforth one of mortification and misery.” 

“ But it will not last for ever. Oh mother! how merciful God is !— 
to give us the blessed hope of an eternal life of perfect happiness, after 
all the mistakes and tribulations and disappointments of this! My 
darling mother ! we shall all be there in company for ever.” 


296 


Th y buried Sir Geoffry Chavasse by the side of his father—and 
anybo ly that likes to go there may see his tomb against the graveyard 
wall of Church Dykely. My Lady Chavasse arranged the funeral. 
The Earl of Derreston and a Major Chavasse were chief mourners, with 
other grand people. Duffham’s diary gives the particulars, but there's 
no space here. Duffham was bidden to it; and brought Arthur Layne 
in his hand ; in obedience to a private word of my lady’s—for she knew 
the dead, if he could look out of his coffin, would like to see him 
following. The village brought up the rear; a tail half an acre long: 
and Dobbs the blacksmith felt as proud as ever was the Grange pea- 
cock, when he saw Colonel Layne’s little son in a coach, amidst the 
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gentlefolks. ’T'were out of respect to the Colonel’s bravery, you might 
be sure, he told a select audience: and p’raps a bit a-cause o’ that back 
accident to the child hisself. And so, amidst pomps, and coaches and 
comments, Sir Geoffry Chavasse was left in his last home. 


V. 
[Final matters extracted from Duffham’s Diary.] 


Ir is eighteen months now since Sir Geoffry died ; and strange changes 
have taken place. The world is always witnessing such: you go up, 
and I go down. 

Admiral Chavasse came home and took possession of the Grange. 
My lady had previously quitted it. She did not quit Church Dykely. 
It seemed indifferent to her where she settled down ; and Lady Rachel 
Chavasse had become used to my attendance and wished to stay. 
There was a small white villa to let on this side the Grange, and they 
took it. Lady Rachel lies down more than ever; when she goes out it 
is in a Bath chair. Old John Noah draws it. The spinal complaint is 
confirmed. I can do her no good; butI go in once or twice a week, 
and gossip. She is very fractious : and what with one thing and another, 
my lady has a trying life of it. They keep three servants; no carriage 
—save the Bath chair. What a change! what a change! 

If ever there was a disappointed woman in this world ; one who feels 
the humiliation of her changed position keenly ; whose whole life is a 
long living repentance, it is Lady Chavasse. The picture of what 
might have been is ever in her mind; the reality of what is, lies around 
her. To judge by human fallibility, she has a long existence before 
her: not quite fifty yet, and her health rude: but in spirit she is a 
bowed, broken-down woman. 

The Grange is let. Sir Parker Chavasse could not reconcile himself 
to live in a rural district, and went back to his ship. At first he shut 
the Grange up ; now he has let it for a term to Mr. and Mrs, McAlpin, 
formerly of Calcutta. They live there with their children ; in as good 
style as ever the Chavasses did. Allan McAlpin has given up business, 
and spends his large fortune like the gentleman he is. She is Mary 
Layne’s sister: a dainty and rather haughty woman. My lady looks 
out surreptitiously from a corner of her window as Mrs. McAlpin’s 
carriage bowls along the road beyond the field. Colonel Layne’s wife 
is also here just now, on a visit at the Grange. The whole county calls 
upon them, and seems proud to do it, forgetting perhaps that they were 
but the daughters of my predecessor, Layne the apothecary. Yes; 
there are strange ups and downs in this world: and Mary Layne, so 
despised once, might not now be thought, even by my lady, so very * 
unequal to Sir Geoffry Chavasse. 

She does not go in for grandeur. But the village would like to lay 
vol. X. R 
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its hands under her feet. Never was there so good, so unselfish, so 
sweet and humble-minded a woman. In a temporary indisposition that 
attacked her a few weeks ago, Mr. Dobbs, struck with consternation, 
gave it as his opinion that Church Dykely “could afford to lose the 
whole biling of ’em, better nor her.” Lady Chavasse has seen her 
merit at last; and Mary’s frequent presence in their house seems to 
bring light to the two lonely women. Arthur goes there too: my lady 
loves him, curious though the fact may sound. An incident occurred the 
other evening. 

Miss Layne and Arthur were at tea there, when I happened to go in 
with some medicine. Mary had her work out, and sat talking in a low 
voice to Lady Rachel on her sofa; Lady Chavasse was watching 
Arthur, playing on the grass-plat. My lady rose up with a sudden cry. 

“Take care of the wasp, Sir Arthur! Sir Arthur !” 

I saw what painful reverie she had been lost in—the vision of that 
which might have been. It is apt to come on her at sunset. Becoming 
conscious of the slip, she flushed slightly, and turned it off. Lady 
Rachel laughed; she thought it a good joke. Mary was more silent 
than usual that night, as I walked home by her and Arthur’s side. 

Here ends the history. Mary Layne lives on in her home, training 
Arthur, helping the sick and suffering, keeping her face steadily turned 
to another world. Never a one is there amidst us so respected as that 
good, grave lady, who blighted her life in early womanhood, and who 
carries its trace on her sad sweet countenance, and its never-ceasing 
‘shame on her sorrowing heart. 
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That’s all at last. You must be glad of it. Old Duffham shall not 
lead me blindfold into one of his spun-out-histories again. The trouble 
I’ve had to cut it down! What with the diaries and letters it was twice 
as long. 

And he called it a tale of sin. I think it is more like a tale of 
suffering. Jounny LupLow. 
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FALSE WATERS. 
(Suggested by Horace’s ** Ode to Pyrrha. 


— 


WHO amidst June’s blushing roses 
In your clasping arms reposes? 
Perfumed with the sweetest scent 
F’er to dainty lover lent 

From each od’rous summer flow’r, 
What fond youth in shady bow’r 
Meets you at the sunset hour? 

Or in grotto, silver’d white 

By the moon’s delicious light, 
Leans beside you, steep’d in bliss 
To feel upon his cheek the kiss 
Dropped by lips of rosy hue, 

And, like roses, fragrant too— 
Roses fresh with early dew? 

For whom with easy, natural grace 
From off a blooming, beauteous face— 
From off a brow of dazzling snow— 
In all its rippling, silken flow— 

In all its wondrous golden glow— 
Do you fillet up your hair 

Above a neck as Venus’ fair, 

And a little ear above, 

That like a tender, nestling dove 
In some sleepy, sun-lit grove 
Gleams from out the radiance bright, 
Itself a pearly thing of light? 


Alas ! how often shall he grieve 
And swear the cruel gods deceive, 
When you turn from his embrace 
With drooping and averted face ;. 
When his fingers’ eager grasp 
Meets no warm, responsive clasp ; 
When, in dawning misery, 

He first suspects your perfidy ! 


Ignorant of the faithless gale, 
He ventures out with careless sail 
Upon Passion’s treacherous sea, 
Dreaming it will always be 
Sunny, tremulous, as now, 
Yielding to the gilded prow, 
Whose jewelled glitterings avow 

The full heart’s prodigality— 

Of the gay bark, bounding free 
O’er Love’s changeful territ’ry, 
Under burning azure skies 
Where all coward suspicion flies, 

Shunning the full brilliancy ; 
Where the lightest cloud-flake dies, 

Melting in the mystery. 

Fearless ; unprepared for ruth ; 
Trusting in the untried truth 








False Waters. 


Of his soul’s selected bride ; 
Dreading neither wind nor tide 

On the ocean of his love, 

Which the Heavens smile above ; 
Credulous where all seems fair— 

He shall meet in blank despair 

The blackening storm, the swelling wave, 
Praying Neptune now to save 

Him, that God’s once favoured slave, 
From a dark, unrestful grave— 
Grave of deathless agony, 

Rocked by sleepless memory. 


On to that disastrous sea, 
With your coaxing witchery, 
Pyrrha, once you tempted me ; 
Luring me as sirens lure 
With melodious voices pure— 
With entrancing, winning wiles— 
With beaming and seductive smiles— 
With all their soft, resistless charms — 
To their pitiless white arms— 
The hapless victim—but to take 
The life he hazards for their sake. 


Ah, that wild adventurous season 
When, in scorn of quiet reason, 
I launched out on those smooth waves 
Whose sparkling spray Youth’s green shore laves— 
Shore I left in reckless glee 
To meet the fate prepared for me! 


O’er the glassy surface gaily 
Glided my light skiff along ; 
Every rosy hour was daily 
Given up to mirth and song ; 
Brightly the blue waters glittered 
’Neath the ardent summer ray, 
As in wanton waste I frittered 
All the joyous time away :— 
Joyous time so swiftly over 
For the all-unconscious lover ! 
Soon the cloudless heavens changed ; 
Soon our hearts were wide estranged ; 
Soon my fragile, fairy boat 
Was dashed on Falsehood’s hidden rock ; 
I myself being left to float 
And recover from the shock, 
Without a hand held out to save 
My bleeding body from the wave ;— 
To drift at last to that safe shore 
I shall quit, ah, never more !— 
To that fair and peaceful strand 
Where my true-love watched for me; 
Here, soul-in-soul, as hand-in-hand, 
To pass Love’s calm Eternity. 


EMMA RHODES. 
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A PERILOUS VOYAGE. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE, 


ROM the side window of my room at Omaru Station, in the 
colony of New Zealand, I could see the bay, bright in the rays 
of the early morning. The “ Kenilworth,” Captain Murray, was riding 
there at anchor—a bark of five hundred tons. How my heart warmed 
to her!—for I am a sailor, and have a sailor's love for craft. The 
“ Kenilworth” had brought down a cargo of sheep from Wellington—a 
voyage which she had made several times—and was going back in bal- 
last. Why I had taken my passage in her cannot be stated here in 
extenso: suffice it to say that a terrible murder had been committed on 
a sheep-farm near Omaru, and I was hastening on the track of the 
man who was supposed to have committed it. That may be told 
another time. 

I went down at once, and took a small boat, to geton board. She was 
a noble-looking vessel, and in excellent order: yards were well squared ; 
sails tightly furled and bunted ; no slack ropes hanging about : it was 
apparent that she had a good crew, well commanded. Almost every 
moveable thing had been put below in the hold, and the decks presented 
a clear, roomy appearance. 

There was only one other passenger: who had come up in her from 
Wellington fora pleasure trip, and was now going back. His name was 
John McArthur, but he was universally known as Taraki Jack, from the 
place he lived at. Colonial fashion, we soon scraped acquaintance. The 
breeze blew lightly from the southward, everything seemed to promise 
a prosperous voyage. The “ Kenilworth” was a ship of great beam for 
her tonnage : yet withal she was long, being of a peculiar, shallow build, 
and drawing littte water. 

Captain Murray was a fine sailor. I knew him well. The crew 
worked well, and soon had the anchor hove short. All sails were loosed : 
topsails, topgallantsails, and royals set. The yards were then braced 
for canting the ship’s head off shore. Ina very few minutes more we 
were away. The anchor was catted and fished ; the yards were trimmed 
to the wind, and every available stitch of canvas set ; the decks were 
cleared up, and the crew sent to breakfast. 

We went down then, Captain Murray leaving his chief mate in charge 
of the ship. The captain had his young wife on board, to whom he had 
been recently married. She joined us at the breakfast-table: a well- 
served meal that did credit both to cook and steward. As we drew off 
the land the southerly swell was very perceptible : but Mrs. Murray 
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appeared to be—in this respect—as good a sailor as her husband, and 
did not feel it. 

Afterwards we went on deck and lit our pipes: the captain, I, and 
Taraki Jack. The air was warm and balmy: the day altogether lovely, 
fulfilling the promise of early morn. The breeze had freshened a little, 
but felt next to nothing, as we had it abaft the beam. Nevertheless, it 
sent us through the water six or seven knots, promising a speedy run 
up to Wellington. Everything seemed combined to conduce to our 
enjoyment. Ah! could we but have seen into the future—even for one 
day only! We should not then have lounged about the poop, smoking 
and yarning in utter listlessness. The glad sunshine, the beautiful blue, 
dancing waters, the not far distant shore—all very pleasant to look on 
now, would soon be sadly changed. The day continued fine throughout. 
At ten o’clock, when I climbed into my bunk for the night, we had 
rounded Banks’ Peninsula, which might be considered the half-way 
stage on our journey. 

About four o’clock the next morning I was awoke by the mate. He 
had come below to call the skipper. The cuddy was dark, and he stumbled 
over a camp-stool, nearly sending his head through the side of my 
cabin. Having recovered himself by swearing a little, he went on and 
knocked at the captain’s door. 

“Who's there? What’s the matter?” sang out Murray. 

“ The breeze is freshening and gusty, sir,” said the mate. “ There’s 
a heavy bank forming to the south’ard. The barometer, I see, has gone 
down a good bit, and I think we’re going to have a breeze.” 

‘* All right,” was the answer, in a sharp tone. “Jump up and take 
the royals in. I'll be with you directly.” 

I was on deck almost as soon as the captain. ‘ We shall have it 
smartly, and no mistake,” he said to me: “but I don’t mind if the 
weather keeps clear. The barometer has fallen about two-tenths since 
ten o’clock last night. That can’t be for nothing with the wind keeping 
steady at south. Besides, that low bank hanging there seems inclined 
to rise.” 

The sky everywhere was clear as possible. A very few small, ragged 
clouds were driving across it. To the southward was the bank—scarcely 
seven degrees high. But the wind came occasionally in those peculiar, 
short, fitful puffs which, to the seaman, are pretty sure indicators of a 
coming breeze. In these southerly gales it often turns to rain or mist. 
By the time the light sails were made fast, the sun had risen, looking 
big and very bright. Yet there was a peculiar haze underneath it 
I did not like. The morning was a splendid one; the scene around 
charming. On our left stretched the land—some five or six miles dis- 
tant: in the clear morning light we could trace it far inland, gently un- 
dulating, until it rose abruptly into lofty peaks some twenty miles from 
the sea. Homesteads too could be discerned, the thin blue-white smoke 
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curling away from their roofs: all speaking eloquently of a life of peace. 
On our right the sea was rolling up in good-sized waves, their crests 
curling, roaring, and foaming: occasionally one would break near us 

sending up a shower of spray in the clear sunshine, which was re- 
flected back in all the beautiful colours of the rainbow. But, withal,’ 
the sky was too blue—almost black-blue ; and there was far too much 
glare on the waters. The eye turned gladly to those dark, dull patches on 
the sea, caused by the passing of some small cloud across the face of the 
sun. It was a relief to watch the shadow stealing across the water, then 
past the ship, on to the beach, and over the land, until finally it was 
fost in the distance. The ship seemed as though she felt the exhilarat- 
ing effects of the fresh, breezy morning. She danced and lurched mar- 
vellously, going through the water about nine knots. At eight o’clock 
the weather began to change rapidly. The bank astern was evidently 
rising: the sky became over-cast: a thin mist covered the waters, 
and the breeze very perceptibly freshened. There was no longer any 
mistaking what we had to expect. 

“Call all hands, shorten sail,” sang out the captain. 

The crew quickly responded to the summons, and the smaller sails 
were taken in rapidly. Fresher and fresher blew the wind every minute, 
and the rain began to fall. There was not a moment to waste. The 
gear of the mainsail was manned—and only just intime. Flapping and 
banging, it required all the strength of the crew to haulitup. The top- 
sails were double reefed. 

The breakfast-table was not as bright this morning as the last: at 
least, we were not as bright who were at it. Taraki Jack looked ill 
at ease, physically; Mrs. Murray, a little anxious and scared. The 
ship tumbled about : the general aspect of affairs was gloomy. 

Things got worse as the morning wore on. The wind increased, the 
barometer continued to fall. Captain Murray ordered the ship to be 
hove-to, and things were made snug alow and aloft. 

“We are in for it, and no mistake,” cried he, standing by me on the 
poop. “There’s sure to be a strong current from the south’ard with a 
gale like this. Should the wind keep steady where it is, we shall drive 
as far as Wellington in four-and-twenty hours : if, on the other hand, it 
heads us off in the meantime, we are sure to go ashore on the land now 
abreast of us.” 

That was comforting. 

“I wish I could have foreseen this yesterday,” he said, looking 
anxiously around. “I would have been a hundred miles off the land by 
this time. We should then have had plenty of sea-room to hang it 
out in.” 

I understood the position and the danger as well as he, and wil 
endeavour to make it plain to the non-nautical reader. The ship 
was hove-to. That is—her head was pointed away from the land, but 
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she had scarcely any forward motion. She only drifted sideways—in a 
direction at right angles to her keel, at the rate of two or three knots an 
hour. This was carrying her up along the land, but keeping her the 
same distance from it. Once clear of this particular island we should 
* be in Cook’s Straits. The coast where we now were runs what, to 
simplify the matter, may be called north and south. The straits lie about 
east and west. A line projected north, thirty miles from the extremity 
of the coast now near us, would strike Wellington. For several miles on 
each side this latter, the land forms the north shore of the straits, 
The entrance to Wellington Harbour is very difficult. It lies through a 
channel, two miles long, and less than. half a mile wide, situated between 
high hills. Moreover, the channel has a nasty reef, terminating in a big 
rock, ten feet high, running half-way across its mouth. About the en- 
trance the coast runs back in a tolerably deep bay, forming nearly a 
right angle—its sides some three miles long, and just at the angle is the 
entrance. If, then, we continued to drift in a northerly direction we 
should just keep clear of the coast near us. Once past it, however, 
we should soon drive over to the land about Wellington. This 
would indeed be a most dangerous position—failing a change of wind 
or weather. If, however, in the next few hours, the wind altered a 
point or two unfavourably, without moderating, or if any serious ac- 
cident befel the ship, we should inevitably go ashore at once ; and, with 
the wind and sea now raging, no earthly means could save a single 
soul. 
The men were wet through; and no doubt tired. Grog was served 
out, and they were sent below to get a smoke anda rest. Rain was 
falling, the ship laboured and strained fearfully. About two o’clocka 
furious squall came on. A sudden whir-r-r, with a noise like the dis- 
charge of cannon, told its own tale. I was standing with the captain 
and mate under shelter of the weather-cloth, lashed in the mizen rigging. 
We looked aloft, but only to see the maintopsail blown to pieces. One 
of the chain-sheets had parted, and the heavy sail, with about twelve 
feet of it attached, was flapping about just as a strong man might shake 
a towel. The noise was something terrific. The ship shook and 
quivered all over. One moment the topsail was elevated high above 
the yard, the next it would be hurled out straight to leeward, the heavy 
sheet playing like the lash of a coach-whip. This could not continue’ 
long. In flying back, the sheet gave the sail one “ flick,” cutting a long 
slit in it. This settled the business. In a moment nothing was left of 
the canvas but a few shreds. This was the climax. Our only sail was 
blown away. The ship became unmanageable, and fell off in the trough 
of the sea, threatening every minute to roll the masts out. 

Few landsmen can picture the scene. The ship tumbled about ter- 
ribly. The men could scarcely move from the places where they held 
on without being thrown down. It seemed almost impossible to do 
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anything for her. At length the mizen staysail and part of the spanker 
were set. With these, after a deal of trouble, the ship’s head was brought 
to the wind again. 

It was now past three, and the crew were again sent below to finish 
their dinner. What they got to eat I knownot; but in the cuddy there 
was nothing much to be had : all the saucepans had been swept off the 
galley stove in the late knocking about. I and the captain sat down to 
table, and the steward set biscuit and cheese and a glass of grog before 
us. Taraki Jack, who was not so good a sailor as he would have liked to 
make out, and had been in bed since breakfast, made us aware of his 
proximity—in a very weak tone, though. 

“TI say, Murray, what the deuce is all that row upstairs? I thought 
we must be going to the bottom. Do send me a drop of weak brandy- 
and-water, there’s a good fellow. I feel awfully queer.” 

“Turn out and join us in a snack,” said the captain. “ It will set you 
straight.” 

“TJ don’t think I can,” said Jack. “ Besides, I’ve got my nightcap 
tied on.” 

“ Bring your nightcap with you: you'll not frighten us. Mrs. Murray’s 
not here.” 

Scrambling our of his berth at this, McArthur made his appearance. 
He had said he felt queer: he certainly looked so. His white night- 
cap, garnished with a big tassel, was tied on with a black handkerchief, 
and he had flung on, Maori fashion, one of the large blue colonial blankets, 
As to his face, what with the fright and the sickness combined, no nightcap 
could be whiter. In spite of ourselves, we laughed outright: which 
considerably disgusted him. With an audible groan, he wished he had 
never come away from Taraki. The steward brought him a good stiff 
glass, half-and-half ; and in drinking it Jack’s courage came back again. 

“TJ say, captain, when shall we get to Wellington ?” 

The captain looked steadily at him for a few seconds before answer- 
ing. With an involuntary glance at his wife’s cabin door, he replied in 
a half whisper, ‘God only knows where we shall be in twelve hours’ 
time even.” And the effect of this on Jack was not what might have 
been expected from his behaviour of the last few hours. 

Without a word of comment he proceeded to get rid of divers parts 
of his costume. With the utmost deliberation he dragged off the night- 
cap. This he shied into his bunk through the open doorway; the blue 
envelope immediately followed it. The black handkerchief he tied 
round his neck, and pulled his wide-awake out of his coat pocket, which 
he fastened on with a chin-strap. 

“Now,” said he, “if we are in danger, and I can be of any use, 
why—I’m your man.” 

“T am afraid that neither you nor any one else will be of much ser- 
vice when the need comes for it,” was Captain Murray’s reply. “Iwas 
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just thinking that perhaps I had better explain matters to you: you will 
then see for yourself how very small our chance is of being alive at this 
time to-morrow. For myself, I’m not a bit afraid of death. I know 
that I should only be changing this world for a better; for, by God’s 
mercy, I learnt where to trust years ago. But I’m thinking of my wife, 
poor thing! It will be a terrible parting. Heaven knows, I would 
rather die ten times over than harm should happen to her. I did not 
want to bring her this trip at all. Something seemed to tell me not to; 
but she would come, and I gave way.” 

Fetching his chart, he spread it on the table, and pointed out the 
ship’s position on it. This placed her some ten miles off the coast, 
and about fifteen from where it abutted on Cook’s Straits. If the wind 
held where it was, we should just drive along the land clear of every- 
thing, and fetch into the straits; but, once there, the ship would inevi- 
tably drift over to the other side, when nothing could save it. If, on 
the other hand, the wind hauled to the eastward at all, without moder- 
ating, she would soon be ashore: nothing but Providence could keep 
her off the rocks. All this was made clear to Jack. He saw that, 
failing a change of weather, or some almost miracle wrought by God’s 
providence, death was certainly coming to us. 

. The captain was turning to go on deck when Mrs. Murray opened 
her cabin door. It was plain by her anxious, wistful face that she had 
some suspicion of the state of things. She called to her husband. 

“ George, dear, are we in much danger?” 

Now that he was asked to tell her the truth—and unexpectedly—he 
was terribly taken-to. He had recognized the necessity of speaking, 
and would have done it—and done it well too—if allowed to go about 
it in his own way and at his own time. But it was a bitter task to enter 
on before strangers, and he evaded in a degree the question. 

‘* My dear Mary, it is blowing very hard, and the sea is tremendously 
high, whilst the ship, as you know, is not properly laden—only in ballast 
trim. But I’ve been in weather quite as bad, and worse, before now, 
ay, many a time, and still I’m safe and well to tell of it. Of course,” he 
added, ‘‘there’s a little danger. But you know very well that, danger 
or no danger, we are in the Almighty’s keeping—I must relieve Ward, 
who is hungry and wet through,” he abruptly broke off, and bolted up 
the companion. Mrs. Murray shut her door again. 

Ward, the chief mate, came below : an efficient officer, but a man of 
no education. Throwing down his monkey jacket and cap outside the 
door, both soaking, he sat down to the bread and cheese, and the steward 
brought him a glass of grog. 

“Well,” he began, in a low tone, glancing at Mrs. Murray’s cabin, 
“T’ve been at sea nigh upon thirty year, but I never see things look so 
queer as they do to-day. It’s my opinion it’ll be a case of pickles with 
all of us before to-morrow.” 
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“Then you don’t think we have much chance, Mr. Ward.” 

“ Much chance!” replied Ward, with considerable stress, “I honestly 
believe there’s not the ghost of a chance. If the wind and sea don’t 
go down, why—we shall go to Davy Jones’ locker. Clawin’ off a lee- 
shore in this weather—and with a ship in ballast besides—is just out of 
the question. Why, we couldn’t se¢ the canvas, let alone carry it.. No,” 
he continued, in a changed and serious tone, “I fancy it’s all up this 
time. Somehow, I always thought I should die at sea. I daresay I 
shall be as well off in the place we are going to as a good many I’ve 
knowed in this world.” 

Drinking up his grog, the mate got into his wet jacket again, and went 
back on deck. McArthur looked at me. 

“J say, it’s an awfully queer feeling—being so near death. It makes 
a fellow think of many things he’d like to forget. I would rather it had 
come when I was at home. I'd like to see the wife and children again. 
What a fool I was to come away from Taraki!” 

I went up by-and-by for a turn on deck, and saw a glad change in 
the weather. The rain had ceased, the mist partly cleared away. The 
wind also was considerably less violent, and the ship seemed easier. 
In short, the gale appeared to be breaking: the heaviest of it to have 
passed. On looking at the compass, I found the ship still headed up 
well. Most of the men were aloft, sending down the torn maintopsail ; 
the few remaining on deck were getting another ready for bending. 
Captain Murray shook his head when I spoke of the favourable change. 

“There’s an old saying: Don’t halloa till you are out of the wood, 
I fear this is only a temporary lull—that it’s just gathering strength 
for a heavier burst than ever. Perhaps I may be wrong: I wish I 
may be: but the barometer is still falling, and, so long as it does so, 
we've not got the weight ofthe gale. I only hope the lull will last till 
the topsail is shifted.” 

This was at four o’clock in the afternoon. About six the new sail 
was ready for setting. After a prolonged and anxious scanning of the 
weather, the captain ordered this to be done. But the sail was scarcely 
set when, as if it had been waiting for that, the wind began to freshen 
up. At the same moment the mist to leeward suddenly cleared off, 
showing the land astern of us; distant from six to eight miles. 

In an instant every man was on deck and anxiously examining it. 
The crew had made several trips ; some had been three or four years 
about the coast ; all knew the land well by sight. In fact, they were 
an intelligent lot of men, and understood the nature of the ship’s 
position almost as well as the officers did. There was not much time 
for observation. Just as suddenly as it had cleared off, the mist again 
shrouded everything from our view; and the wind, with one sudden 
burst, began blowing harder than ever—whistling through the ropes 
and blocks in a most dismal manner. As if to complete the wretched- 
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ness of the scene, the rain now fell fast; and, worst of all, daylight 
began to fade. 

“ Ah!” said Captain Murray, “ I know that bluff well. In three hours, 
if the wind stands, we shall be clear of the middle island. I did 
not think she could be so farup. There must be a very strong current 
to the nor’ard. Perhaps we shall not feel it so much when we open the 
straits. If we do, it will set us over to the other side pretty early to- 
morrow. I told you the gale was not over yet,” he concluded. And, 
beckoning the mate aft to relieve him, he descended below. 

Presently McArthur and I went down. As we entered the cuddy, 
sounds of violent sobbing and distress were heard in the after-cabin, 
intermingling with the subdued, deep tones of Captain Murray. We 
at once guessed the cause, and sat down in silence. 

Tt must have been a fearful scene between those two, only so recently 
married, and evidently very strongly attached to each other—when the 
husband, seeing all hope past, ventured on the task of telling his young 
wife the truth—that in a few hours, in all human probability, the grave 
would have separated them for all time. None but they who have passed 
through a similar ordeal, can form any idea of the anguish of sucha 
parting. 

Presently the sounds of crying ceased, and the captain’s voice was 
heard, evidently praying. Next his wife’s was heard, joining him in the 
Lord’s prayer. It was a solemn and affecting moment. One that brought 
home to us, far more forcibly than aught else had done, the reality of 
the extreme nearness of death and eternity. 

I cannot say whether Taraki Jack’s eyes were dry, or not, during the 
scene. The cuddy was dark. But my own were blinded with a mois- 
ture which had not been there for many a day. I thought of my early 
home. Memory carried me back to the days when, as a child and after- 
wards—up to the time of my going to sea—my mother had, in her gentle, 
loving way, taken me daily to her side and taught me of God and the 
Saviour; and I felt a strange thrill of gratitude to her, my mother; 
for those lessons—that seed sown in childhood—had not been altogether 
barren. 

The steward had just lit the cuddy lamp when Captain Murray came 
forth, looking calm and grave. Passing through without speaking, he 
went up on deck. I followed, and found him under shelter of the mizen 
rigging, talking with the mate. 

“Whenever she strikes she will go to pieces at once: and I don't 
think there’s much chance for us.” 

“No indeed, sir.” 

I knew it as well as they did. And the crew knew it, toa man. But 
sailors rarely look on the worst side of things. These were hoping that 
some lucky accident, some floating spar or other wreck, might help them 
ashore. It was just possible, too, that the ship might drive clear of the 
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outstanding rocks—so numerous about the coast—and on to one of the 
narrow strips of shingle beach. In that case some might be saved. At 
eight o’clock, when they were called aft to grog, Captain Murray seized 
on the occasion to address a few words to them. They stood quietly to 
listen, hats in hand. 

“ Now, my lads,” he began, “most of you are old hands about the 
coast. You are all sufficiently good seamen to know the critical position 
we shall shortly be in, unless a change of weather occurs. Of course, 
while there’s life there is hope : but our chance just now seems a poor 
one. I would advise you to think seriously on the subject. Devote 
some portion of the time that yet remains, to seeking pardon of God. 
Remember, there is mercy to be found with Him through Jesus Christ, 
even at the last hour. Another thing: When the final moment comes, 
I hope you will keep cool, and obey my orders smartly. For your 
sakes, no Jess than for my own and that of—and that of the passengers, 
(he was going to say “my wife,” poor fellow), I shail do my best for the 
ship. And at such a time, as you are well aware, it is most necessary 
that one only should give orders, while the rest do what lies in their 
power to carry them out without questioning or hesitation. That’s all I 
have to say, men. Go below, the watch.” 

The night had completely closed in. A more dismal one, setting 
apart the danger we were in, could not well be. It was intensely dark. 
A continual steady downfall of rain made every one cold, wet, and ur- 
comfortable : and the wind blew nearly a hurricane. 

The captain had told the watch off duty to go below ; that is, turn in. 
But sleeping in the present state of anxiety was simply impossible. The 
watch below remained in the forecastle, some sitting on the chests, others 
lying in their bunks, all of them ready dressed even to sea-boots and 
oilskins. They smoked at intervals, and talked a little ; but for the most 
part the time passed in solemn silence: the prospect of death seemed very 
near. Some of the watch on deck kept up a good fire in the galley, and 
made coffee from time to time. Part of this was passed to their shipmates 
below, while the steward occasionally fetched some for the afterguards. 

Midnight passed without change of weather, and we felt that hope 
was gone. There was no knowing how fast the current might be carry- 
ing us across the straits ; and so we waited in constant expectation of 
feeling the shock of her striking. Two hands were on the look-out for- 
ward ; the officer of the watch was aft. But the darkness was such that, 
joined to the rain, one could not see across the deck. Aloft it was im- 
possible to distinguish the maintopsail. We only knew that it was still 
there by the motion of the ship, and from the negative fact that it had 
not been heard to go. The captain passed the time chiefly on deck, 
going below now and again for a short time. His wife no longer 
remained in their own cabin, but had taken her place at the cuddy 
table with a Bible and Prayer-book before her. Once or twice through 
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the night she asked us to join her and her husband in prayer, which we 
of course were only too willing to do. One could not but admire 
Captain Murray’s bearing through that trying night. There was no 
doubting his sterling courage and fearlessness of danger for himself. 
You felt certain that when the crisis came, he would be perfectly cool, 
and equal to the emergency. Yet he was evidently terribly affected, 
and at times almost overcome—for her. It was no slight relief, as well 
as encouragement, for us all, to see her sitting there calm and resigned 
to whatever might come. As to my own anxiety, I can truly say it was 
very great. Now I was on deck in my restlessness among the men; 
now below. Slowly and heavily the weary hours dragged along, and the 
striking of the bell every half-hour sounded to me almost like our death 
knell. 

Two o’clock. Three o’clock. Four o’clock. They all passed, and 
we were still alive and safe. But oh! the intensity of the feverish 
anxiety as the time wore away, and we felt that every moment was 
bringing us closer to the land. How close it might be one scarcely 
dared to think. Shortly after four o’clock I went forward, and found 
all the watch intently peering into the mist to leeward. I asked if there 
was anything in sight. One of them, a tall, fine young fellow they 
called Barney, replied, “Sure and I saw a light about two points before 
the beam. Just out here,” he continued, pointing with his hand. “I 
suppose it’s some poor fellows, like us, driving ashore.” 

After looking some time we decided he must have been mistaken, 
Barney, however, would not give in: he said he could swear he had 
seen a light distinctly. The night seemed darker than ever, the wind 
blowing more fiercely ; but the rain had ceased. 

It must have been hard upon five o’clock when I became a most un- 
willing witness to a scene I shall never forget. The captain, the chief 
mate, Taraki Jack, and I, wereon the poop. Leaving the others, I went 
below and passed on to my private cabin. Mrs. Murray, who was 
reading at the table, did not appear to observe me, for she neither 
looked up nor spoke. Presently, just as I was in the act of coming 
out again, the captain came below. Looking over his wife’s shoulder 
he asked what passage she was then reading, and at the same time kissed 
her on the brow. 

Whether the misery of their approaching separation was just then too 
vividly present to her mind, whether it was the anticipation of almost 
immediate death which excited her, or whether his mute caress—in , 
this their last hour—served to call up the full force of her affection 
for him, cannot be known. But, whatever the cause, she was for the 
moment distressingly excited; her vehemence presenting a strange 
and startling contrast to the almost unnatural calmness which had 
preceded it. 

“Oh George, my darling, my darling!” she exclaimed in the most 
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heartrending accents. And then, rising up, she clasped her arms about 
his neck, and fell upon his breast in a paroxysm of weeping. 

Poor Murray! And she had been so calm during the last few hours! 
The sight of her great misery completely overcame him. He could 
only beg her in faltering tones to cease crying and strive for calmness : 
when he was scarcely able, himself, to keep calm. I could see the tears 
‘in his eyes. 

“Oh my husband, dearly-beloved ! must, mws¢ we then part?” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Oh, but this is indeed hard to bear!” And, ere he could 
prevent it, she sank on her knees before the chair she had been sitting 
in, her face and hands raised towards heaven, tears streaming down her 
troubled face. 

“Oh God! oh God!” she cried, “all things are possible unto Thee. 
In mercy, oh God, save us this night for Christ’s sake! For Christ’s 
sake! deliver us from sudden death, and guide us safely out of this 
storm!” The next minute her head had fallen on the seat, and she was 
in strong hysterics. 

_ It was, I say, a most distressing scene. She, with her bitter an- 

guish and heartbroken sobs: Murray, standing beside her plunged in 
a grief which, though silent, perhaps equalled her own, for the moment 
perfectly unhinged and undecided how to act for her. I’d have given 
much not to witness it. Hemmed in, as it were by delicacy, I had not 
liked to betray my presence and get away: but I did it now, at all risks. 
Slamming open the door of my cabin with a loud bang, I was pass- 
ing quickly and unconcernedly through, when Murray, who was at 
his wits’ end, stopped me. 

“Wilson, my good fellow, I am particularly wanted on deck, will 
you kindly attend to Mrs. Murray? She will be all right again soon, 
but has been a little excited.” 

And so he left me to it. It was to me an unwelcome task. What 
could I say? I endeavoured to get out a few words about submission 
to the divine will, and so forth—no doubt awkwardly enough. But 
she quickly recovered herself: thanked me for my kindness, and retired 
to her cabin. 

At six o’clock I joined the mate, who was seated on a skylight near 
the wheel. The wind had lulled a little in the last hour; the sea was 
certainly less lumpy. Daylight was becoming more palpable through 
the mist which enveloped us. Suddenly, one of the men forward called 
out “Land oh!” Almost at the same instant the man at the wheel, 
pointing over the lee quarter, exclaimed to the mate—“ Look there, 
Mr. Ward! Look at those pointed rocks. That’s a good land mark, 
very likely the captain knows them. You had better call him.” 

With the cry of “Land oh !” all hands simultaneously mustered on deck. 
They stood in a body to leeward, gazing at the rocks towards which we 
were drifting. Here then was the hour, long watched for in anxious 
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dread, come at last !—a few moments more, and we should be battling for 
very existence. There was no evading death! Those sharp, jutting 
rocks, with the heavy irresistible sea breaking on to, and over, them 
—what ship could encounter and not go to pieces? Yet, in spite of 
this certain fate, not a single word of fear was spoken. Each man 
seemed cool and collected—quite resigned to what must be. No doubt 
most of them, if not all, sent up a silent word or two for mercy: but 
nothing more. With respect to the hint from the helmsman about call- 
ing the captain, it was simply superfluous. He had heard the cry as 
plainly as any of us, and came rushing on deck. 

““Whereabouts?” he quietly asked. 

“ There, sir, on the lee quarter.” 

* All right!” he replied. ‘“‘ All hands make sail! Four hands on the 
poop to haul out the foot of the spanker. Hoist the main and fore top- 
mast stay-sails, the rest. Mr. Ward, send two or three hands up for’ard to 
loose the foresail and fore-topsail.” 

This was our only chance. _If the ship could carry canvas—well and 
good. We might them hang to windward, and stand along the land till 
we saw a chance to beach her. But, if the canvas blew away we were 
lost—and the squalls of wind were terrific. The land could not yet be 
made out distinctly—only the loom of it. But the rocks, which were 
somewhat nearer to us—rather less than two miles off—were plainly to 
be seen through the mist. Strange to say, not a soul in the ship seemed 
to recognize these rocks. When the fore and aft sails were set—a work 
of difficulty—the ship felt their influence, and began to forge ahead. 
Again the mist cleared a little, and the outline of the land was 
visible to leeward behind the rocks, parallel with the ship’s side. 
There came a sudden cry from the yards. 

“Land right ahead! It’s close-to, right under the bows.” 

Down tumbled the men on deck, never waiting to finish loosing 
the sails. It was an awful, perplexing moment. The ship had been 
heading along the land to leeward: but here was more land right 
ahead, apparently at right angles with the other. Where had we got 
to? What should we do? We could not sail on to the rocks in front 
of us. Captain Murray saw one resource, and decided upon it, quick 
as lightning. 

“All hands wear ship. Brail the spankerin. Be smart now, men. 
Hard up, my lad ”—to the helmsman. “ Let go the lee braces. Square 
the mainyard.” 

*‘ She won’t do it, sir,” the man at the wheel ventured to remonstrate. 
“ Look there, sir! there is another rock you have not yet seen.” 

It was but too true. It was close-to under our lee: a big lump of a 
rock, the sea roaring and breaking over it. 

“Never you mind,” said the captain sharply. “ Do as I tell you, 
She must clear it.” 
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The helm was put up, and the ship began to pay off. The weather- 
braces were being hauled in, when suddenly, as if by magic, the mist 
all round lifted itself like a curtain—showing us the land, rocks, and 
breakers, quite plainly. What we saw was enough to make the stoutest 
heart quail: for we knew that a few moments would end all. 

Just then Barney, who had been doing something about the fore- 
castle, rushed aft, shouting out in a state of excitement, 

“ By Jabers, there’s the lighthouse ! the lighthouse !” 

“Where? What?” cried Captain Murray. 

“The lighthouse, sir. Isee it quite well; just a little on the lee bow.” 
And the captain saw it, too, and came leaping on to the poop again. 

“Steady the helm; steady for your life,” he roared in a voice of 
thunder. “Well, the mainyard, well. Hold on the lee braces. 
Steer her small now, just as you go. Port a little ; port, my lad!” 

And before anyone could understand it all, we were saved! That 
rock, close under our lee, was the one at the entrance of the passage 
leading into Wellington harbour. And we had barely time to steady 
the helm as the ship shot past, all but touching it, with the wind on the 
quarter. 

Yes, it was indeed true! By God’s providence—nothing else—the 
“‘ Kenilworth ” had escaped the doom which all had believed inevitable. 
After all those hours of terrible uncertainty as to where we should fetch, 
we had actually drifted right into the harbour’s mouth, and daylight had 
come and the mist cleared off just in time to show us the way in. Had 
we been only half a mile on either side of our actual position, or, had 
the mist waited but five minutes longer before clearing, we were lost ! 

I cannot describe the exquisite sensation of relief which came over 
me in the first moments of safety. It seemed almost as if I were only 
awaking from some fearful dream. We were so completely safe now 
that it became impossible to realize the full extent of the danger we had 
but a moment since escaped. ‘The past did not seem like reality. It 
and the present were so confusedly jumbled together that there was no 
distinguishing clearly between them. Not five minutes since we had 
as we fully believed, seen the ship hasting on to certain destruction, and 
now all danger was past! We were sailing up towards the harbour in 
comparatively smooth water with a fair wind and, strange to say, finer 
weather. For it had begun clearing directly we got inside. At Welling- 
ton such a storm had never been experienced in the memory of the old- 
est settlers. It had done a vast amount of damage. 

“Thank God !” fervently exclaimed Captain Murray, as the ship let 
go her anchor. 

But it’s a voyage I’ll never forget,” said Taraki Jack, when he thanked 
the captain for having given him the pleasure-trip. ‘‘ And if ever you 
catch me on board a ship again, except in harbour, I’ll give you leave 
to tell me of it—that’s all.” H. W. 
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A GHOST HUNT. 


HE least satisfactory expedition ot my life was the one I under- 

took, at the age of ten, in search of a ghost. We used to 

have a noon recess at school from half-past eleven to two in the hot 

summer weather, during which girls who lived within an easy distance 

went home to dinner. On a particular afternoon we were to have an 

exhibition of singing and recitation; and I had been studying for weeks 
a pathetic little poem called “The Lost Children.” 

I lived with my Aunt Julia, and she was one of the kindest and best 
of women ; but she always said she did not believe I could remain one 
hour out of mischief to save my life. I had not been in trouble for 
nearly a week ; it was very remarkable, and I cannot explain it except 
by the fact that I had been struggling hard to study the poem of “The 
Lost Children,” and was determined to recite it in such a manner as 
to overcome my Aunt Julia with emotion, and make her praise me for 
once. The exhibition morning rose propitiously bright and clear, and 
I never said my prayers more thankfully, for I had been awake two or 
three times in the night, trembling lest I should hear the rain pattering 
on the roof overhead. Aunt Julia took out my best white skirt, with 
edging round it, and my pretty white tucked dress, and laid them on 
her bed, intending to dress me after breakfast : and the sight of them 
rejoiced my heart. “I don’t expect to see a whole stitch on you when 
I get there this afternoon,” she began, “but I do hope you'll get to 
school all straight, and let your governess see that you were tidy to 
begin with.” 

Now, I was determined to do nothing that my aunt feared, so that 
she would be forced to give me credit. I sat up stiffly in my seat, and 
begged all the girls to “ please keep their distance, for I wanted to look 
like wax when aunty came.” I really deserved some credit for the 
way in which I tortured myself: my joints fairly ached : and I felt as if 
I had turned to wood when the recess-bell rang, and we all trooped out 
to play and eat our luncheons. Aunt Julia, resolved that I should 
not soil my clothes with rich viands, had packed my little basket her- 
self. A large apple, a sandwich, and some biscuits. And when they 
were eaten I sat still on the garden bench. 

“ Come.and play, Madge,” cried the girls as they rushed past me, and 
what a temptation it was, and how hard I had to struggle to resist it! 
Mary Burton came by, talking earnestly to a new scholar who had just 
arrived that morning. “ Margaret,” she said, stopping suddenly before 
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me, “ this is Jenny Floyd. She is to be driven to school every morning 
in the carriage.” 

I am afraid we were not very polite in our school, and I do not think 
I took this introduction in the proper spirit. It made me a little spite- 
ful to think that this new pupil wished to set herself up on the ground 
of possessing a carriage. So I said, “ Yes,” doubtfully, and looked 
rather coldly at the gentle, sweet-faced girl, who stood smiling shyly, 
and seemed anxious to conciliate goodwill. 

“But I was not talking about the carriage, you know,’ 
softly ; “ I was telling about the ghost.” 

“Yes, of course ; I was going to tell Madge. Jenny says there is a 
ghost all in white down in the old farm-house beside Bell's Hill. Their 
servant-man saw it, and so did his brother that lives near there.” 

“A ghost!” I cried, my eyes opening. 

Jenny Floyd was very earnest, and deeply excited on the subject. 
Suddenly I began to be quite intimate with her, and forgot the first 
impression of her being proud. 

“Can you tell me where the house is?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “Just down by Bell’s Hill, you know— 
only a little way from here. It’s red.” 

All at once a bright idea struck me. I could not play or romp in 
the ground, because of my nice white clothes, but certainly I could not 
injure them if I should just walk down to the Bridge Road and look 
for the ghost. I once heard aunty say she should like to know any- 
one that had really seen such a thing. I begged Jenny Floyd to go 
with me and show the way to the great red house behind Bell’s Hill. 
At first she was a little frightened at the idea, and said she had rather 
not leave the play-ground. 

“Tt is against the rules to do so, is it not?” she asked. 

“Why no, of course not,” I cried. ‘Is it, Mary Burton?” 

Mary did not seem quite sure. “I don’t know,” she said; “ perhaps 
it may not be against the rules to go and hunt for a ghost; I don’t 
remember ever hearing Miss Barker say anything about it.” 

Just then some one called to Mary, and she ran away, leaving me 
with Jenny Floyd, whom I soon discovered to be a gentle, winning 
gitl, so anxious to oblige that she did not dare refuse. And we got 
our hats and started. I never was so anxious to find anything in all 
my life as that ghost. The weather was very warm, and the roads were 
dusty ; great droves of cattle came thronging along, and raised yellow 
clouds that settled in our clothes and half-choked us; but still, undis- 
mayed, we kept on, and Jenny said we should soon reach a turn that 
would carry us out of the highway into a green lane with a sweetbriar 
hedge on one side, and a brook running through the fields. 

“There are plenty of blackberries there. Did you ever make black-~ 
berry syrup ?” asked Jenny. 
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Now it was quite a passion among us children at that time to make 
blackberry syrup, and I had never been able to gratify mine fully, 
on account of my aunt. 

“Oh, let us get as many as we can, and carry them home with us,” I 
cried with enthusiasm. “Ellen Harvey and I searched for them up 
the Bridge Road, and we couldn’t find one.” 

Jenny caught my excitement. “‘ Let’s climb over the fence here; we 
can’t get through the hedge, and we can go round across the brook: it 
is only a little way over that hill to the great house,” said she. 

There was scarcely anything I did more readily than climb a fence, 
and in a way my aunt by no means approved of : I could give a bound, 
a spring, and a fling, and land like a cat on the other side. Little 
Jenny could not do it so easily ; she came over on her face, and struck 
her poor little nose on a rough stone. The blood spurted over her 
face, hands, and pretty blue silk frock. Frightened and sympathising, 
I endeavoured to raise her, and in my haste trod the gathers out of her 
skirt. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! Poor Jenny!”I said, half crying. “ Never 
mind, I ’ll wipe it off.” 

So I took out my handkerchief, which had done service in washing 
slates in the morning, and was, besides, rather inky. Jenny cried, and 
complained of the stickiness of her complexion, and said she wished 
there was a pump somewhere, for her face felt as if it was glued. 

“There’s the brook!” I cried delightedly. “Come on, and we'll 
soon reach it.” 

I rushed forward, and, almost tumbling into the little stream, leaned 
over and dipped my stained handkerchief in the water. “Just let me 
wash your face, Jenny, and you'll feel all right.” 

She was too timid to object to the operation ; but it was not a very 
successful one, for I draggled her dress and slopped it all over with the 
water, besides giving my own a sprinkling. 

“Oh, what shall I dry my face on?” cried Jenny, with the water 
running down her nose. “TI left my handkerchief at school, and my 
eyes are full of sand.” 

“ That’s too bad,” said I, “for I’ve wet mine. What shall I do?” 

There were plenty of large leaves growing round, and I gathered a 
quantity and rubbed her. poor little face with them. I meant it kindly, 
but it made her cry again, and she sobbed till we got to the blackberry 
bushes. Her spirits rose then, and she began to laugh. 

“We can gathera great many,” she said; “and I’ll bring a bag 
to-morrow to strain them through, and make such a load of syrup. I can 
get some little jars to put it in, and it will be delicious.” 

I thought so, too, but did not know what to do with them now, 
which damped my ardour considerably. 
“What shall we do?” I exclaimed in vexation ; “ my handkerchief 
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js all wet, and I have no apron. I would fill my hat, only it’s so hot 
I can’t do without it.” 

“JT wish we had a basket or a little pail,” murmured Jenny, hope- 
lessly, her delight in the berries giving way to the emergency. 

I was always blessed with lucky thoughts, and one came to me then. 

“There’s a pocket in my petticoat, Jenny, I’ve just thought of it. We 
can fill that up, and divide ’em when we get to school. Aunt Julia 
never lets me have pockets in my thin white frocks.” 
. We went to work picking berries, choosing the large soft ones that 
would mash easily and make plenty of syrup. I pinned my dress 
carefully aside to keep it clean, being still quite determined to sur- 
prise my aunt by my appearance. When my pocket was nearly full, I 
crowded them down, knowing we should want a great many berries if 
we hoped to make much syrup; which dyed my hands red. We were 
very busy, and the time passed quickly; the sun was hot, and some- 
how when we wiped our faces they got dreadfully smeared, and the 
green off the soft leaves and the red off the berries made a curious 
combination in Jenny’s face. I could not see my own, but Jenny 
seemed to look at me with astonishment and dismay, and I supposed 
I had got a spot or two. 

Meantime, the ghost we had set out to search for was entirely neglected, 
and not until we had well scorched ourselves in the sun, and despoiled 
the bushes, did we think of the haunted house. 

“Oh, Jenny,” cried I, “‘don’t you know we’ve got to find the ghost! 
It'll be schooltime soon.” 

So we left the blackberries, and: scampered over the field till we came 
to the base of Bell’s Hill, where we had to cross the brook ; and then 
we discovered that we had come the wrong way for the little bridge, 
which was much further up the bank. 

“Let us go on towards the plank,” said Jenny, doubtfully. “I’d much 
rather not try to jump over.” 

“Nonsense !” said I, “look at me. I’ll show you how!” 

She looked at me, and I gave a bound. My foot turning as I 
sprang, I landed ankle deep in the soft mud of the bank, and came 
down sprawling. 

“Oh, Madge!” cried Jenny from the other side, “ I don’t want to go 
over that way ; wait till I run up to the bridge, and I’ll come and help 
you. I am so sorry.” 

I did not wait for her assistance, but scrambled up as well as I could, 
drawing out my muddy foot and rubbing it vigorously on the grass. 
“Ym all over mud now,” I remarked as she came up, “and it’s just 
what I get for trying so hard to keep neat.” Jenny fetched some leaves 
and got a little mud off my shoe, and a good deal on her hands. I still 
held my wet handkerchief rolled up like a ball in the palm of my hand, 
so I shook it out again and tried the water once more. I splashed 
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myself somewhat, and in leaning forward, dipped my skirt into the 
brook just a little ; but the mud was conquered and disappeared, and 
I stood up, by-and-by, with a clean wet shoe, and a yellow stocking 
from which I could not drive the earth stains. We went on again, in 
a subdued mood, and had nothing to say till we reached the top of the 
hill, and looking down saw a red brick farm-house, with broken fences 
and ruinous old sheds, a picture of neglect and decay, contrasting oddly 
with a pretty little cottage just beyond, shaded under its cluster of oaks, 

“There’s the ghost’s house,” whispered Jenny, in a timid voice, 
pointing to the big one, and standing still. 

I was just dirty enough to be bold and reckless, and said we'd 
go on. 

“Oh,” screamed Jenny, “what is it? You’ve cut yourself some- 
where! There’s blood running down your leg.” 

I screamed too, and we were both in awful terror. But it turned out 
to be the juice dripping from the pocket of pressed blackberries, 

A strange sound arose just then like the stroke of a hammer : thump, 
thump, thump. “ That’s the noise the ghost makes ; just hear it; oh, 
let’s run, Madge, dear, let’s run!” whispered Jenny, turning to fly, but 
I caught her by the sleeve. 

“We can run after we peep: let’s get up on that old stump and look 
in at the window, and then we'll know what they do in haunted houses, 
and how ghosts act. If it comes out, we can run over to that white 
cottage, and call with all our might. Come along!” 

I pulled her on. ‘Just look! there’s a puddle of water by the 
door ; it looks as if it had been just poured out, and it’s red too. Oh 
Jenny, it’s an awful ghost, isn’t it.” I was almost frightened to death, 
but I think I rather enjoyed the sensation, and felt the glow of heroic 
pride in being able to discover a real ghost, and watch its actions. I 
did not mean to be left alone, however, and so held fast to Jenny, 
pulling her with me and mounting the stump which was on a range with 
the small broken window in the kitchen, and between which and 
the back door lay the straggling pool of red water. Yes, it was 
red—and—with—blood! Jenny held me as tightly as I held her, and 
did not try to look into the window after the first glance, which made 
her turn away her eyes, and utter a stifled scream. A tall figure all in 
white stood there ; we could see it in the centre of the room, which 
was rather dark ; and with a great shining thing like a huge knife, kept 
chopping up and down. é 

“Don’t call, Jenny,” I whispered in great excitement, “‘it can’t come 
out in the light—ghosts never do; and there’s a woman over there in 
the porch of the cottage, and she'll see it, if it does.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to stay,” shivered Jenny, in frightened tears. 
“Oh! do come, Madge—oh! oh! oh!” 

She pulled me, and I resisted, rising on tiptoe, to peep forward 
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into the window at the mysterious chopper. I don’t know how it was, 
put in the struggle to keep on the stump, I lost my balance, and came 
toppling over, bringing Jenny with me. Such a mess—rolling, tumbling, 
floundering, and struggling in that dreadful pool: and oh, horror of 
horrors! out came the ghost, chopper in hand ! 

“Now, what on earth are you young ’uns up to?” demanded the 
ghost, who was a short, fat, red-faced spirit, and wore a long white 
butcher’s shirt. -‘‘ You're just about fit for the wash-tub you two, and 
it’s to be hoped your mother has got lots of soap.” 

He tried to raise us; but Jenny writhed out of his grasp, shrieking, 
“Go away! oh, go away! Margaret said you couldn’t touch us in the 
daylight !” 

“ Hold on, and let me get you out of the mud,” cried he ; and landed 
us both on the door-step. I was a quick child, and the truth came to 
me. 

“Oh, please, sir, are you a butcher?” I asked, more mortified by 
my failure in the ghost hunt, than by the wretched figure I cut. “We 
thought you were a spirit, and that you haunted the Great Red House 
with a big knife.” 

The man laughed very loudly. “I don’t look much like a ghost, do 
I? What on earth put such a notion in your heads? You see, the 
weather’s warm and the flies is thick around our place there, so I 
bring over my chopping-block, as this here old house is cool and shady 
and chop my sausage meat in it.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” I cried in bitter disappointment. ‘ We came 
all the way from school, and got our things and eyes and hair full of 
mud on purpose to see a ghost, and there isn’t any to see.” 

“T wish I had something like a looking-glass to give you a peep in, 
and I’m sure you’d think you’d seen a couple of em. I’ve half a mind 
to be frightened at you myself.” 

He was a good-natured butcher, and laughed uproariously when he 
stepped back to take a view of us poor ghost-hunters, and I know we 
must have made a very pitiful figure. Both of us began to cry. 

“Now, there ; don’t do that, little lambs,” he said kindly ; “there 
ain’t no sense in it, and you are all right and no bones broke. All you 
want is soap and water, and if you'll come over with me to our place 
yonder, my wife will give you a good scrubbing down.” 

“Oh! we're wet through,” sobbed Jenny, “and my hat is spoilt. 
Oh dear !” 

“ Never mind ; I'll take the blame, Jenny,” I cried, feeling that I had 
led her into evil, and should help her out of it. 

“ First get cleaned off a little, and then you'll be able to see your way 
out of your trouble easier,” said he, as he would have led us towards 
his cottage. But Jenny hung back, frightened to death. 

“Oh, never mind, thank you,” she said trembling; “we'll dry here 
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in the sun very soon. And please go on chopping, sir ; we don’t mean 
to interrupt you.” 

The butcher laughed. ‘I’m in a little hurry to get done, for I’m 
going to drive into town in about half an hour. As you look a bit 
tired, suppose you let me take you in my cart?” 

We were very glad of the opportunity, because, besides being tired, 
we rather dreaded the Bridge Road in our present condition. So we 
shook out our things in the sun, and waited whilst the butcher finished 
his chopping. After that he began to stuff his skins, which proved to 
be so interesting an operation that we forgot how time passed. Then 
he butcher said, “‘ Here’s a few sausages apiece for you ; take ’em home 
and ask the cook to fry’em for your supper, and tell her you see a ghost 
chop ’em. And if you'll go down to the foot o’ the hill, I’ll come on 
and take you up in my cart.” But it’s as well to mention that these 
beautiful sausages that we were so proud of, and that nearly reconciled 
Jenny to the butcher, my Aunt Julia afterwards flung out of the window 
in her passion. 

We had seemed to wait a long while when he appeared, driving 
slowly, and looking for us on all sides. He laughed heartily every time 
he glanced towards us, and seemed to think his giving rise to a ghostly 
story a great joke. We felt very glad to get out of the sun and public 
road, and he drove ‘us home quickly. Then we said Good-by, and 
thanked him, and felt fit to choke with dismay as we went on to the 
school-room door. I wouldn’t go in, and Jenny wonldn’t go in. Sud- 
denly somebody threw it open. It was filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
and the girls in their nice dresses. Aunt Julia had on a white bonnet 
and feathers. I think we frightened them all, for she fell back and 
screamed. Miss Barker, who stood with the programme in her hand, 
did the same—and then they all seemed to get up together, as if they 
were going to run away from us, or to beat us. 

“Oh!” cried Aunt Julia, “what ever have you done? Miserable 
children !” 

“It’s the blackberries,” I cried, bursting into tears. “It’s all my 
fault; please don’t scold Jenny, for she is not to be blamed. And it’s 
not a ghost after all, but a butcher; and only look at the nice sausages 
he has given us!” 

I held up the string. There was a frightful hubbub, and the next I 
knew was, that they had gone’ careering out of the open window. 

I don’t clearly remember anything more : except that I was hurried 
home in ignominy and promptly sent into the bath-room ; our old 
servant, Mary, refusing to touch my clothes, except with the thin end 
of the broom. 

And that was the end of our ghost hunt. 
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